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| the play after its first special matinees, 


| thusiastic crowd, and the admission charge 
went towards the Canteen’s expenses. 


| Wing War Services is the newly organized 


‘American Theatre Wing 


War Services 


Community and College Theatres. 
Interest in and cooperation with the 
American Theatre Wing’s war service 
activities are nationwide. During the next 
few weeks Garrett Leverton, of Samuel 
French, will tour all over the country, 
attending regional, college and _ high 
school conferences, interviewing directors 
and encouraging groups everywhere to 
give benefit performances for the Wing. 
Mr. Leverton’s expenses will be paid by 
French, which has also guaranteed sharp | 
reductions in royalties for any plays on 
their list given for the benefit of the Wing. 


Candida. Katharine Cornell’s appearance 
under the auspices of the American 
Theatre Wing War Services, Inc., was 
not only an important event for the Wing 
and for the Army and Navy relief organ- 
izations which benefited by the spectacu- 
lar series of performances, but also proved 
to be one of the high spots of the theatre 
season. When it was decided to continue 


Brenda Forbes replaced Mildred Natwick 
as Prossy. Ernest Cossart, the original 
Mr. Burgess of Miss Cornell’s first pro- 
duction of Candida, took the place of 
Dudley Digges, who had to report to the 
coast. The Candida run closed with a gala 
week in Washington. 





The Stage Door Canteen held open 
house on Wednesday, May 27th, to allow 
an eager and curious public a glimpse of 
the now-famous locale, decorated by 
theatre artists, where stage, radio and 
screen stars entertain the members of the 
armed forces every evening from ¢ to 
midnight. The open house drew an en- 


Office Personnel Division. One of the 
unusual branches of the American Theatre 


Office Personnel Division. The enthusiasm 
of the girls who pound typewriters, figure 
accounts and fulfil other office duties 
during the day, jumped the original mem- 
bership of 1g to over 350 in two months. 
In this new section, the Wing has 
created yet another channel for war 
service. Here is an opportunity for all 
office workers in the entertainment world 
to concentrate their efforts. No longer do 
girls have to waste time looking for a | 
place to do-what-they-can-to-help after | 
business hours. Each Monday night from | 
seven until ten members of the new OPD 
sew, knit, type, learn First Aid, arrange to 
become blood donors, study Public | 
Speaking, enroll for Canteen duty and 
other Wing activities. Irene Warschauer 
of the Theatre Guild subscription depart- | 
ment originated the idea; Ruth Lewis, | 
another Guilder, is the present Chairman. | 
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nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapw. Junior 
Members appear every week in complete produc- 
tions of modern and classic plays. The Co.tony 
TueaTre has a professional staff and well- 
known Broadway Directors. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 
famous Professional Acting Company at the 

Sd ’ y "so 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 

. annually, a season of New York successes 
pt with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the Ocunquit PLayHouse 
are: 
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A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
Colony may be obtained from 
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Supplemented with lectures by Emily Post and 
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This young lady is Louise Allbritton, as she appeared at the 
Playhouse in The Little Foxes. Until recently a student in our 
School, Louise is today working in her third picture at Columbia 
Studio...one of many talented young people we have helped 
start toward success on stage, screen and radio. If you want a 
drama career, write today for facts about practical training 
offered by this 25-year-old producing organization. 
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Richard Basehart as Myboy in Helen Sloan Stetson’s Turpentine Boy whose 
premiére this spring marked the nineteenth anniversary of Jasper Deeter’s 
Hedgerow Theatre. Fresh from the backwoods of Georgia, Myboy has caught 
his first glimpse of the ‘glories of Noo Yawk’. 
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JULY 1942 


THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 
THEATER. 


TWO LATE HITS: CANDIDA 
IN REVIVAL, THOMAS FOB’S 
UNCLE HARRY 


roapway and the tributary theatre 

met at their best with two unex- 
pected hits in what is usually a dwindling 
period — the post-award season along 
the Rialto. Candida, the most brilliant 
all-star revival of the year, produced 
under the auspices of the American The- 
atre Wing for the benefit of army and 
navy relief, had been expected to run for 
four or five special matinees, but by very 
genuine and whole-hearted ‘popular ac- 
claim’ was forced to continue for as 
many weeks, totalling 35 performances 
and rolling up some $120,000 for its 
beneficiaries in the process. Uncle Harry, 
an ingenious adult thriller by Thomas 
Job, now on the staff of Carnegie Tech, 
came to New York after thorough work- 
outs both at Carnegie and in summer 
theatres and was greeted with warm 
approval by critics and audiences who 
were delighted with its compact writing 
and the skilful ordering of its plot. Both 
plays shone as bright lights in an arid 
acting season. Candida brought Katha- 
rine Cornell back once more in all the 
lambent warmth of her stage presence, 
with Burgess Meredith snatched tem- 





Signet of the Theatre Section, Second 
Corps Area, designed by Corporal Breger. 


KAJ MUNK, the Danish play- 
wright about whom Per Sgrensen 
wrote in THEATRE ARTS (Nov., 1939), 
is the latest target of the Nazis, who 
have seized the entire first edition of 
hisnew play, Niels Ebbesen, dedicated 
to Denmark’s youth. The reason 
is clear: the hero is a Fourteenth- 
century rebel against tyranny. Nor- 
way’s once-free stage is also under 
fire, a recent order banning Swedish 
plays and songs. ‘This fear of music 
and drama’, writes the Stockholm 
Dagens Nyheter, ‘only emphasizes 
how uncertain of themselves — how 
helpless — these Quislings are. The 
song of freedom in the hearts of the 
Norwegian people cannot be stilled.’ 
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GASOLINE and tires being what 
they are, summer theatres have a 
new set of hazards to face, yet many 
have embarked boldly on the adven- 
ture, aS THEATRE ARTS for June 
and this issue’s News and Notes in- 
dicate. Here are a few additional 
announcements. The Cape Theatre, 
Cape May (T. C. Upham, director), 
set down its opening date in May, 
listing 18 projected productions. 
. . « The Elitch Gardens Playhouse, 
‘America’s Oldest Summer Thea- 
tre’, opened in June under George 
Somnes’ direction. . . . The Star- 
light Theatre, Pawling, N. Y., begins 
its gth season June 30 and hopes to 
take its shows to the various cities 
nearby to bring the theatre within 
walking and bicycling distance of 
its audience. .. . The Paper Mill 
Playhouse has launched a summer 
schedule of Victor Herbert operettas. 

The Greenbush Summer Theatre 
at Blauvelt, N. Y. (Thomas Elder- 
shaw, managing director), and the 
Green Hills Theatre (Reading, Pa., 
George R. Snell, producer) hoped 
when last heard from to carry on, 
while the Green Mansions Summer 
Theatre at Warrensburg, N. Y., an- 
nounces a three-months drama and 
music festival directed by Isaac van 
Grove, conductor of the Chicago and 
the Cincinnati Opera Companies, 
and Felix Brentano, stage director of 
the New Opera Company, with 
a permanent company headed by 
Natalie Hall. . . . Nearer New 
York, the Bergen College Barn The- 
atre will present eight plays under 
the direction of Anthony Jochim. 
. . « The Sayville Playhouse will 
operate under Day Tuttle’s direc- 
tion; Edith Gordon, president, has 
arranged free bus service from 
nearby railroad and bus stations. 
.. + From California comes the 
good news that the Pasadena Play- 
house will run its eighth Midsummer 
Drama Festival, dedicated to eight 
great American comedies. 
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porarily from his army duties to play as 
sound and engaging a Marchbanks as he 
has ever achieved, and Raymond Massey 
bringing to Morell a dignity and sense of 
suffering that pompous clergyman too 
often lacks. With Dudley Digges as an 
impeccable Mr. Burgess, Mildred Nat- 
wick as Prossy and Stanley Bell as 
Lexy, every corner of the cast Guthrie 
McClintic gathered together for the oc- 
casion was richly filled. The Candida pro- 
duction restored the somewhat shaken 
faith of theatregoers in the potential 
beauties of a medium which has been 
exhibiting so much incompetence and 
futility during these harried months. 
The advent of Uncle Harry, with Eva Le 
Gallienne doing a spirited, subtle and 
incisive piece of work and with Joseph 
Schildkraut the master of an unusual 
role, not only emphasized the acting 
riches of our theatre but brought a new 
writer who has been maturing his talents 
in the theatre off Broadway into the 
desert fields of recent playwriting. These 
blessings on a closing season compensate 
in some measure for the disappointment 
caused by the Paul Vincent Carroll 
blitz-play, The Strings, My Lord, Are 
False (with Ruth Gordon and Walter 
Hampden) and for such usual spring- 
time ephemera as The Life of Reilly by 
William Roos and The Walking Gentle- 
man by Grace Perkins and Fulton Our- 
sler, the latter only interesting because it 
brought Victor Francen to the English- 
speaking theatre. Unfortunately this 
badly contrived melodrama, while dis- 
playing Mr. Francen’s technical virtu- 
osity, provided no opportunity to judge 
his qualities as an actor of standing. 





Theatre 
in the Camps 


LOUIS SIMON 





With Drawings by Harry Horner 


HE auditorium is crowded with men in khaki— the benches 
ae the window embrasures piled high. Only in the front rows 
is there a sprinkling of civilians, some women, some pretty girls. 
The curtain parts to a roll of drums, and a typical swing orchestra — 
only this one is all khaki like the audience — bursts into ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’. Everyone snaps to attention, then relaxes as the 
soldier-band launches into a presentation, master of ceremony, horns, 
sax and trumpet, songs, gags, all complete. When the musicians leave 
the platform for the orchestra pit, the actors take over. The show is 
fast and furious, a series of cartoons on camp life outlining the 
adventures of a motley collection of draftees from their arrival at an 
induction camp to the purely arbitrary finale when, actors and 
audience having laughed themselves to a standstill, a rousing march- 
ing song closes the proceedings. This is ‘basic theatre’ — a platform, 
four flats and some actors. Add a band, some raffish ideas, some comic 
incidents from everyday life at camp which actors and audience 
share and can appreciate from every cockeyed angle; add also, if 
possible, a director who knows how to stimulate and develop theatre 
invention, and you have something that is alive to everyone con- 
cerned, from the engineer who sets the lights to the buck private on 
the back bench who is just down from the farm and still bewildered 
by this new life. This is theatre for and by the soldier himself; this is 
“soldier theatricals’. 

The term may sound awkward, and not very military. But it was 
coined by the military itself in that accurate if unpoetic way it has 
of labeling and classifying. So according to official military usage it 
designates that part of the recreation program which deals with 
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stage performances put on by soldiers to entertain themselves during 
their leisure hours. For leisure hours actually do occur even in the 
hard-working and energetic day that Uncle Sam has mapped out for 
his army in training. The defining label ‘soldier theatricals’ became 
necessary to avoid confusion with the stage shows being brought to 
the Service men by the U.S.O. Camp Shows, Inc. The fundamental 
purpose of ‘soldier theatricals’ is to provide opportunities for the 
men to create their own kind of theatre from materials within camp 
life. As such, soldier theatricals parallel the functions of athletics, 
military musical organizations and camp publications, whereas Camp 
Shows parallel more nearly such things as motion pictures, dances 
and libraries. 

All these activities, and many more, come under the jurisdiction 
of the Special Services Branch of the Army (previously known as the 
Morale Branch). In the American fighting forces, responsibility for 
morale rests completely with the Commander of the unit but, to 
assist in the maintenance of good morale, Special Services Officers 
have been assigned to Commanders. These Special Services Officers 
are selected from regularly commissioned men who are particularly 
adapted to organizing activities of a non-military nature. Recently a 
school for the further training of these men has been set up in order 
that individuals qualified in the techniques of some of the recrea- 
tional services may become proficient in all of them. 

Soldier theatricals are now established as part of the recreationai 
program of every Army Corps Area in the country. This expansion, 
however, has been gradual. For until it could be proved that the 
idea would take root with the men themselves and that, above all, 
it would not impair efficiency but would increase it, the effort re- 
mained small and experimental. The program began as a project of 
the National Theatre Conference and was approved tentatively by 
the War Department. Under the patience, tact and good sense of 
Barclay Leathem, Executive Secretary of the National Theatre 
Conference, and the thoughtful guidance of Brigadier General 
Frederick Osborn, Chief of the Special Services Branch, the program 
successfully weathered necessary changes in organization and per- 
sonnel. The basic part that the National Theatre Conference played 
was the selection of one Civilian Adviser for each of the nine Army 
Corps Areas. It then became the task of this civilian to cooperate 
with the Corps Area Special Services Officer in setting up programs 
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of entertainment and in solving technical problems of production. 
The National Theatre Conference further aided the work by receiving 
and distributing reports from these civilians so that ideas could be 
interchanged and a clearing-house provided for any directives that 
were issued by the Office of the Chief of Special Services. On March 
15, 1942, the test period being completed, the War Department took 
over the program from the National Theatre Conference, retaining 
Barclay Leathem, Lee Norvelle and James Parke as special advisers 
for specific Corps Areas. (For further details see page 483.) 
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To a theatre world primarily concerned with the finer points of 
skilful theatrical production, a wide readjustment is necessary to 
appreciate many of the values of soldier theatricals. A director in this 
field is faced with a variety of problems, the first and most important 
of which is to find the men who want to participate and who have 
some ability. He goes through the files that list the hobbies of the 
men in his outfit and finds the men who have acting, musical, artistic 
or technical skills that might be turned to good account. He also 
locates the professionals in the group and is sometimes called upon 
to persuade them that something they have always regarded as a 
means of earning a living can also be a form of recreation. Since the 
director is limited by the type of talent that he finds, he must use his 
ingenuity in developing a kind of entertainment that will best utilize 
the diverse talents he discovers. Perhaps unconsciously, the more 
successful directors have resorted to a kind of Commedia dell’ Arte 
technique. For instance, the barracks jokester, the inveterate clown 
(who might not seem terribly funny to the uninitiated), has a special 
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value for a soldier audience. The astute director will recognize him 
as one of several types that turn up with uncanny regularity in any 
cross section of enlisted men. He will also be aware that these char- 
acters almost always lose their naive charm if they are confined to a 
written script. But with proper handling he avoids these pitfalls. 

A successful formula for an entertainment using untrained, natural 
comics was developed at one post in the Second Corps Area. The 
show was called Six Ferks in a Feep. Six camp ‘whacks’, or barracks 
comedians who could also play some musical instrument, were 
provided with a ‘routine’, an agile-minded master of ceremonies, 
two spotlights and a footlight strip. With only one previous re- 
hearsal they were sent into an area where some big coastal defense 
guns are manned 24 hours a day. In this particular place, even the 
gun crew which has just been relieved from its watch must remain 
in a restricted area near their guns so that they can be at their battle 
stations within thirty seconds. A relief crew was marched into a 
latrine under the gun emplacement. Then the lights were suddenly 
switched off and the confused audience told that a fuse had blown. 
In the dark, one of the musicians started to pick out a popular tune. 
In short order, informal group singing got under way and the in- 
cipient atmosphere of selfconsciousness vanished. Then the lights 
were turned on and the M.C. reported that the imaginary short- 
circuit had been repaired. The musicians introduced themselves and 
their instruments in a series of short lyrics. This was the only part of 
the proceedings that had to be committed to memory. The rest of the 
time was devoted to a farcical ‘truth or consequences’ game con- 
ducted by the M.C., with punishments dealt out for missed answers 
according to a burlesque court martial procedure. It was here that 
the knowing M.C. was able to put to use his knowledge of the ‘bar- 
racks wits’ and, during the court martial, supply the opportunity 
for them to entertain their buddies in an informal way which never- 
theless was something more than the usual horseplay that goes on 
in barracks. It was a show. Although the entertainment was designed 
as a forty-five-minute program, it lasted an hour and a half. 

At the opposite extreme from this informal japery is the full- 
fledged show — reproductions of such solid farces as Brother Rat, 
Room Service, Whistling in the Dark, Petticoat Fever or Three Men on 
a Horse. All of these have been produced at various camps in the 
Second Corps Area. Somewhere between the utter simplicity of Six 
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Jerks in a Feep and the standard comedies are productions of Variety 
Shows, the kind of miniature revue already mentioned, that Staff 
Sergeant Ezra Stone has developed at Camp Upton. The latest of 
these is called We’re Ready. In this type of show a thread of a story 
is used, some original lyrics and music, some parodies of hit songs 
and the barest necessities in the way of scenery and costumes. But 
ingenuity and a knowledge that soldiers like to laugh at the diffi- 
culties that they imagine they are going through, or are really going 
through, has proved that so-called glamour is not essential to a 
soldier’s enjoyment of the theatre. 

In order to demonstrate what could be done with all the various 
forms thus far developed at different posts in the Second Corps 


Area and also to utilize these shows to their fullest advantage, a 





simultaneous tour of five shows was recently undertaken. The 
‘theatre sections’, as they are called, moved under military orders 
according to military schedules on a tour of 18 successive one-night 
stands. 126 soldier performers entertained over 80,000 other soldiers 
in a period of 21 days. In spite of the enormous amount of added 
physical effort involved (every actor doubled as stage hand, baggage 
man or truck driver), each soldier who went on the tour regarded it 
as a high privilege and a reward for services. To him it was an adven- 
ture just to be able to get away from the routine of life in his own 
camp for three weeks, to play to different audiences and see other 
camps; this in spite of the fact that to the average civilian life in one 
camp is indistinguishable from life in another. 

It is surprising how large a number of civilians do not under- 
stand the soldier’s problem. Convinced that his prime duty is to 
learn to fight, the civilian often thinks that anything not immediately 
concerned with instruction in the use of weapons or with toughening 
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the soldier for his violent job is softening and weakening. They 
forget that a soldier is also learning to live a new life — that, in 
order for him to learn, the soldier has had to be torn away from his 
usual recreational habits just as much as he has been torn away from 
his normal occupational habits. The organization of recreational 
programs adapted to his new way of life has become a necessity, not 
a frill. 

Although it would be idle to suppose that any entertainment 
program can be other than a small part of a morale-building program 
or that soldier theatricals.can be thought of as anything more than 
an adjunct to military training, it is interesting to note that a high- 
ranking officer, an instructor at West Point, takes a special interest 
in the cadet shows given there. Play preparation, he points out, is 
the marshalling of forces organized and prepared in advance to go 
into action at a given moment — the moment in the theatre when 
the curtain goes up. It is a useful form of discipline for the military 
mind. In a warning given to some future officers of the American 
Army who were rehearsing their annual show at West Point, this 
officer said, ‘If you cannot organize a campaign any better than you 
have organized this performance, God help you on the battle-field!’ 
The cadets saw the point. The next show was organized to a split 
second. The theatre in peace proved to be part of good training for 
the theatre of war. And our army, in action all over the world, is 


proving that it has been well trained. 
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Each season adds one or more plays to the tributary theatre repertory. 

For example, 1939-40 brought Ladies in Retirement with a plot and a quar- 
tette of character studies that have since interested theatres up and down 
the land. The picture above is from a 1941 summer performance by the Little 
Theatre of the Rockies, Greeley, Colorado, Helen | angworthy, director, 
in a set by Welby Wolfe. The Show Off, an eighteen-year stand-by, ap- 
peared on the 1942 schedule of the Emerson Dramatic Workshop (below), 

directed by Gertrude Binley Kay, with sets by Robert J. Wade. 
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Marco Millions and The Yellow Facket, with their ‘oriental’ content and 
opportunities for skilful staging and acting, are repertory favorites. Above, 
Stanford Players of Stanford University (Hubert Heffner, executive direc- 
tor) in Marco Millions, Charles Vance directing, with sets by William 
Girvan, costumes by Helen Green, music by Herbert Jan Popper and 
students of his opera workshop. Below, the Pitt Players of Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity stage The Yellow Facket, Buell W hitehill, Jr., director. Frank Mason, 
designer, set the play against a Willow Ware background. 
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R E P E RTORY Griffith J. Davis 





Sooner or later, and sometimes more than once, most serious theatres accept 
the challenges of Murder in the Cathedral and Outward Bound. Done well, 
they bring a deep kind of satisfaction to players and audience alike. Above, a 
scene from a student production of T. S. Eliot’s masterpiece at Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia, under the direction of Anne M. Cooke. Below, 
Outward Bound at the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre, Chi- 
cago, of which Maurice Gnesin is the head. The setting was designed by Mary 
Blair von Albrecht, the costumes by Angelynn Berry Davies. 











PLAYS WITH MUSIC 








Above, the dancing teachers enter the Cady home at Gladys’ summons in 
Beggar on Horseback, staged by Effie Georgine Kuhn at Trenton State Teach- 
ers College (New Jersey) with music by student-composer Richard Wagner. 
The seventeen scenes of the fantasy shifted between full stage, forestage, 
a platform inner stage and a peephole curtain stage. Below, the council of 
New Amsterdam and Pieter Stuyvesant in Knickerbocker Holiday at the 
Studio Theatre School (Buffalo), Jane Keeler, director; sets by Bruce 
Cook, chorus directed by Harold Crain, dances by Carlyle Atkinson, with 
Kurt W eill’s music arranged for two pianos by James Dole. 
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The Musician in the Theatre. II 


LEHMAN ENGEL 


W: ARE living in difficult days. Our way of life is completely upset, 
our economic and political traditions, habits so old that we have 
forgotten to think of them as changeable, and our artistic life as well. 
Not all violent upsets, however, are evil in their results, and it is a good 
thing to look fearlessly at change while it is occurring, to see how it can 
be turned in the right direction. 

One of the things World War I forced upon us, and it is coming 
back upon us now in full force, is the need for musical economy. This 
means more than saving money. It implies something more, even, than 
economy of materials employed — orchestral instruments and artistic 
content. It demands of the composer the completest functional em- 
ployment of every material he selects for his work: he must make each 
instrument he writes for perform a role in his orchestra so inevitable 
that the structure would fall without it. 

It was this same necessity for musical integration, rather than any 
lack of performers, which dictated the size of the orchestral body in 
the eighteenth century when the orchestra was first substantially ex- 
plored and established. Practically every note in any score of this 
period is indispensable to the whole work. Consequently every instru- 
ment is likewise indispensable. Bach scored his unsurpassably beauti- 
ful cantatas for whatever handful of instruments were available at the 
time. It was in the nineteenth century that the size of the orchestral 
body grew out of bounds and out of relation to the musical concepts in- 
volved. Instruments were added for color but seldom integrated. 
Nothing was subtracted to make room for the newcomers. The more 
the merrier; at least the more the louder. Wagner and Berlioz aided in 
establishing the super-orchestra used also by Bruckner and Mahler 
and finally dwarfed by Schoenberg’s ‘Gurrelieder’, some Strauss 
poems and Stravinsky’s ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’. 

Then something happened, as it was bound to happen. The bubble 


burst. Any player or conductor will tell you that thousands of notes 
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in Wagner, for example (particularly in the strings), could be omitted 
without harm to the score — and that they usually are! The late nine- 
teenth century gave no consideration to the fact that a third drummer 
sat all evening and through four rehearsals to play one triangle and 
four cymbal notes, or that a sixth horn-player performed only thirty- 
two bars. Composers wrote for symphonic armies, and armies were 
what they got. But when the fighting armies of the world were set in 
motion, the symphonic armies were destroyed or greatly depleted. The 
baptism by fire performed a vitally needed service for music. Again 
composers wrote for whatever was available or required skeleton 
chamber groups of just enough performers to expose the basic struc- 
ture of a work. A healthy renaissance resulted and even now, with the 
return of the normal symphony orchestra, the healthy imprint of the 
nineteen-twenties remains. Much fine new music is written for small 
orchestras and the best of the new music for large orchestras now in- 
tegrates everything it embraces. 

In the professional theatre, however, where music does not hold 
first place even in a musical show, and where, moreover, economic 
conditions require extravagant minimums of non-essentials, the bal- 
ance has never been adequately reestablished, even though the or- 
chestra itself is still small enough to be a partial safeguard to musical 
health. 

And yet the theatre is one of the most practical as well as promis- 
ing fields for the modern endeavor to do beautiful things in musical 
form on a small scale. If real estate valuations and union regulations 
do more to control theatrical production on Broadway than any cre- 
ative factors, and make it too difficult to scale new works to new 
conditions, obviously the foundations must be laid elsewhere. Fortu- 
nately the theatre away from Broadway, the tributary theatre, lends 
itself almost ideally to many of the things Broadway cannot or does 
not do. The new war economy conforms to the tributary theatre’s all- 
time necessity. It can cope better than Broadway with the organiza- 
tion of the material of the show itself and with the singing-acting 
ensemble which is the musical show’s chief instrument. The book of 
any musical comedy, play with music or operetta serves both the stage 
and music best when it is a real collaboration between the author and 
the composer. 

In the smaller range of the tributary theatre, author and composer 
can know certain exact and pertinent things which have seldom been 
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known by theatre authors since the eighteenth century. They know 
the precise size, possibilities and limitation of their physical theatre. 
They know their exact cast, with their exact singing and acting ability. 
The players they choose are not apt to be put suddenly into a rival 
show or whisked off by Hollywood or the radio. They may have an 
almost unlimited period of rehearsal in which to rewrite, change and 
in general to improve their work. Time is not money to the extent that 
it is on Broadway. The very limitations of the cast and the orchestra 
may help to stimulate the idea. In the tributary theatre, moreover, 
actors, musicians, author, composer can work together again and 
again. Even before rehearsals begin they have usually established a 
certain rapport. And all of these things have the advantage that 
accrues to a permanent group anywhere, and especially in the theatre. 

I know all this from experience. For after years of working on 
Broadway and its hurried by-ways, I was invited, a year ago, to come 
to Pittsburgh to direct The Beggar's Opera for the Drama Department 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology. Never, in thirty-three shows on 
Broadway, had I had the opportunity to stage a show, supervise its 
music, choreograph its dances, order the scenery and edit the script all 
at the same time. The entire job of conceiving the show and putting it 
on was my responsibility and my opportunity, the kind of responsibil- 
ity and opportunity that any man equipped for the job can get in the 
tributary theatre. 

I arranged the script from the original John Gay according to my 
own taste. I had time at my disposal to make the student actors un- 
derstand in my own way what I wanted them to do. I began the coach- 
rehearsals on the music, and then turned the singers over to accom- 
panists until the time came to finish the job myself. I spoke to the 
students in the Design Department about what I wanted of them, and 
they submitted sketches of each scene for criticism. Finally, I picked a 
student of great promise and worked with him until he produced 
exactly what I had in mind. Students painted the scenery and con- 
structed it, and they painted and constructed dozens of two-dimen- 
sional props. All of this was done on the premises, in the work-rooms 
of the Drama School, so that I was able at odd times to walk in and 
see the work in progress. I knew less about costumes and wigs than 
about any other theatre element. I could describe to the head of the 
costume department what I wanted, but I should have been at a loss 
without her. Before the production appeared on the stage, however, 
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I had learned a valuable lesson in choosing materials, seeing them cut, 
fitted and made into costumes, in selection of shoes, hats, and the 
dressing of wigs. I learned many practical lessons in lighting, since I 
knew only what effects I wanted and not, as many experienced direc- 
tors know, how the effects may be achieved. Planning the choreog- 
raphy (which was in almost every case a design of movement accom- 
panying a song or chorus), I was able to learn how much movement 
was possible and how much impossible for people who also needed 
their breath for singing. 

The most important difference between working in Pittsburgh and 
in New York was that during six weeks of rehearsal I had only one 
complete job to perform and not a thousand additional interruptions 
and distractions. I was at Carnegie Tech usually by 9:30 a.m. and 
often I did not leave, except for meals, until well after midnight. 
And the staff, as well as the young people with whom I worked, kept 
pretty much the same hours with the same enthusiasm. Although they 
had not been through the tortured rush of some Broadway produc- 
tion, they seemed to know as well as I did the luxury of this unique 
and invaluable theatre experience. 

If there are groups in the tributary theatre eager to do fine musical 
productions but without the technical training to put them through 
alone, surely they would have no difficulty in getting help for a time 
from the best professional musicians, who would all, I am sure, be as 
eager as I was for the chance to put on a musical work with hands un- 
bound. This, then, is the opportunity and the responsibility of the 
tributary theatre toward theatre music now and after the war. It can 
stimulate the kind of creative activity for which as yet Broadway has 
no place. It alone can forge ahead without harm or embarrassment in 
the face of the necessary war economy. It can create the small en- 
sembles vital to this type of theatre. It can help artists of the theatre 
to prove what now they only suspect — and so, can throw open to the 
whole theatre new avenues of experience and learning. 

The war is being waged to preserve a way of life which includes a 
way of art. In the case of the musical theatre the war may help to 
create a way of life which allows for the first real establishment of 
musical theatre in America. The tributary theatre can point the way 
to what the theatre-musician with imagination has long envisioned. 
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New Play Project 
National Theatre Conference 


LEE NORVELLE 


HE New Play Project of the National Theatre Conference set up 
és the beginning of 1941 had two definite objectives. The first was 
to provide means of securing and making possible for production 
scripts of merit by talented, though relatively unknown, playwrights. 
This objective was motivated by the fact that it is next to impossible 
for such writers to get their plays produced on Broadway. The second 
objective was to make accessible to the directors of community and 
university theatres not only the scripts of merit from relatively un- 
known playwrights but also scripts which were available for Broad- 
way production. It was hoped that some of the scripts authored by 
professional writers could be made available for the amateur theatre 
producer prior to or simultaneous with their Broadway release. The 
second objective of the project was aptly phrased by the Conference 
president, Paul Green, when he stated that the Conference should 
break the Broadway bottleneck and eliminate the usual delay of 
from one to five years while the script passed through the Broadway, 
Hollywood, and road-restricted periods. 

To help reach the first objective the new script project was ex- 
tensively advertised. The cooperation of teachers of playwriting in the 
various colleges and universities was sought, and the chairmen of the 
various playwriting contest committees sponsored by community 
theatres were asked to advise the prospective winners to submit their 
scripts to the project; in fact, all persons interested in the theatre were 
asked to assist in making available to the Conference new scripts of 
merit from every possible source. In order to avoid an avalanche of 
scripts which various writers had accumulated over a period of time, 
each author was asked to select what he considered to be his best 
script and submit it during the current calendar year. Even with this 
necessary limitation a large number of scripts was submitted. Two 
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play readers were engaged and a critical analysis of each play was 
filed in the N.T.C. central office and a copy sent to the author upon 
request. Also, each play was classified as (a) a production possibility, 
(b) a restricted production possibility and (c) not a production pos- 
sibility. The six plays recommended highest by the playreaders were 
sent to the various members of the committee for their appraisal. 
From the recommendations made by the committee, three plays were 
selected and rated, in order of preference. These plays are This Proud 
Pilgrimage by Norman Rosten, You'll Come Back by John S. Rodell, 
and Bonanza by Janet D. Shafroth. 

A number of requests have been received for specific types of 
scripts. Whenever, in the judgment of the playreaders, a suitable 
script was found which met the requirements of a specific request, it 
was sent immediately, thus avoiding a delay in considering the pro- 
duction of a particular script until after the decision of the committee 
was available. At the end of the year all the critiques of the plays 
recommended as production possibilities were compiled and dis- 
tributed to the members of the Conference and were also made avail- 
able to non-members upon request. In this way the committee feels 
that it has utilized every effective means of securing and distributing 
scripts which would be valuable to non-professional producers. Thus 
the first objective of the project is being met in a practical manner. 

The second objective, namely that of securing good scripts, 
whether the works of relatively unknown or highly successful play- 
wrights, has resulted in the securing of scripts from William Saroyan 
and Christopher Morley. Mr. Saroyan’s script, Fim Dandy, was sub- 
mitted early in September, and has been produced by 35 different 
organizations and with prospects of many other productions. Mr. 
Morley’s The Trojan Horse was submitted December 1 and, at the 
time this report is being prepared, is being circulated for reading pur- 
poses. At the November meeting the Conference wired its apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Saroyan, and received the following answer: 

‘Thanks. I must say again, however, that any American play- 
wright should be grateful to the Conference for the magnificent 
opportunity it provides, and that I most certainly am. It is 
fortunate that the first new play has been one so difficult to 
produce and appreciate as Fim Dandy, since the success of this 
play unmistakedly establishes the strength of the Conference 
idea, the skill of its member theatres, and the limitless poten- 
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tialities of the audience it is creating. When understood, things 
have neither quality nor dimension. A work of art which is not 
understood at the first crack is, if nothing else, a refreshment to 
the spirit and a challenge to the mind. I am sure nobody in 
America understands Fim Dandy. But that is probably because 
they do not yet understand themselves. I have a hunch, how- 
ever, that beholding the play is good for everybody. I do not 
want to crowd the Conference but as soon as it is ready for 
another Saroyan play, I am ready.’ 
(Signed) WILLIAM SAROYAN 
This bespeaks his enthusiastic approval of the plan and his satisfac- 
tion with the way it has operated. In response to a wire requesting 
him to write a play especially for the Conference, Maxwell Anderson 
replied as follows: 

‘Your project interests me vastly because I have been trying for 
years to find a way around that Broadway bottleneck. I shall 
write a play for distribution through the Conference.’ 

(Signed) MAXWELL ANDERSON 
A subsequent conference with Mr. Anderson resulted in a definite 
promise from him to have a script ready for distribution in June. Paul 
Green has also agreed to write a script for the Conference. 

The fact that the project has secured the cooperation of these four 
outstanding professional writers is proof that the second objective of 
the plan is being realized. Thus, so far as the New Play Project is con- 
cerned, in the words of Kaufman and Ferber, ‘The Land Is Bright’. 


What Promising Playwrights 


Promise 
PEGGY LAMSON 


EOPLE engaged in writing for the stage are apt to fall into three 
P general categories: playwrights, promising playwrights and people 
who write plays. The most anomalous of these three persons is the 
promising playwright. He is the transient waiting eagerly to move on 
to something better. He is constantly being patted on the back, en- 
couraged, told he bears watching, urged to send in his next manuscript 
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and then shown politely to the door. The Dock Street Theatre in 
Charleston, S. C., however, is an exceptional institution that actually 
likes promising playwrights, and, what is more important, is prepared 
to do something very tangible in their behalf by offering annually the 
DuBose Heyward Playwriting Award. Announcement of this award 
tells hopeful contestants specifically: 
‘the point is stressed that this is not a competition for the best 
manuscript so much as it is an award to the most promising 
playwright which will offer him an opportunity for develop- 
ment through experience in actual production.’ 

Last year I had the extreme good fortune to win this award. This 
year I was asked by Mrs. DuBose Heyward, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Playwriting Awards, to be one of the two playreaders of the 
contest. I was, of course, in no sense a final judge; my work was simply 
to read half of the plays, write comments on them and put them into 
one of three categories: hopeless, doubtful but recommended for 
further consideration, and definitely recommended. After that, it was 
up to Mrs. Heyward and her committee. There were one hundred and 
twenty-six plays submitted. I read sixty-five of them. Lots of them 
were terrible, some were pathetic, some irritatingly pretentious, some 
trashy. But some of them were good, and a few of them really exciting. 

Looking at it from the author’s point of view, I had naturally sup- 
posed that playreaders were sadistic, bigoted people, waiting to 
pounce on any weakness they could find in the script they were read- 
ing. As soon as I had jumped briefly over to the other side of the fence, 
I was greatly surprised to find out how untrue this was. Each time I 
opened a new manuscript I was hopeful. If the first five pages read 
well I began to get a little excited and if the whole first act was good, 
I found my blood pressure definitely rising. A good second act led me 
to such a fever of anticipation that I had to start preparing myself 
deliberately for the fact that it couldn’t possibly last. I would start the 
third act with fingers crossed and thumbs held, praying for the author 
not to let me down. The first good script I read was so good I simply 
couldn’t believe it. It came after a run of about ten terrible plays, 
dull, uninspired plays with hackneyed derivative plots, confused and 
aimless construction and total lack of character sense. And then sud- 
denly out of the blue I was reading the Darkling Plain — profound 
and amusing and charmingly written metaphysical fantasy by Ruth 
Stogsdill Korper. Pinching myself, I read the play again and then 
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Acting moments caught by the camera eye: Tom Sawyer (above, left), Dra- 
matics Club, Champaign ‘(Illinois) High School; Heav enly Express (right), 
Tufts College Theatre, designed by John R. W oodruff and directed by Mars- 
ton Balch; The Masque of Kings (below, left), Little Theatre of Shrev eport 
- Louisiana), John Wray Young, director; My } > A sin the Highlands (right), 
directed by Owen Dodson at the Atlanta Univ ersity Summer Theatre. 
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THUNDER ROCK 


The warm welcome which Robert Ar- 
drey’s Thunder Rock is finding in uni- 
versity and community theatres the 
country over begins to make up for 
Broadway’s indifference three seasons 
ago. Here are four sample stagings, four 
answers to the designer’s challenge the 
play presents. Left, the Curtain Club 
production at Hogg Memorial Audito- 
rium of the University of Texas, Gordon 
Minter, designer, and James H. Parke, 
director. Two of the three acting levels 
are visible; the third was at a height of 
13 feet. To stress the up-to-the-minute 
message of the play, war bulletins were 
broadcast direct from the newsroom of 
the Austin American before and after 
the curtain. Below, University of Okla- 
homa (Rupel Jones, director) produc- 
tion, designed by Charles Elson, directed 
by James Bindo, its final performance on 
December 6. The two leads volunteered 
two days later for the air service. 








THUNDER ROCK Crawford Weaver 


The skeleton lighthouse above comes from the Dock Street Theatre (Charles 
Meredith, direc tor), home of the playwright competition described in the ac- 
companying article. Below, Peter Wolf’s set for the Dayton Civic Theatre, 
a cooperative professional organization, Edmund W ilkes, director. 


Mary Lou Hanauer 








Like their fellows on Broadway this season, teen-age players walk the 
boards in many preparatory schools. Above, a scene from a performance of 
Our Town at the Scarborough School (New York). Below, 4 Passenger from 
Bali at the Hotchkiss School (Connecticut), directed by Atwood Levensaler. 
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with enormous pleasure wrote ‘definitely recommended’ and pinned 
it to the cover. I must confess to a fleeting gratitude, even as I was 
reading this play, that it had not been in the contest last year. Obvi- 
ously I would not have been the prize-winner if it had been. The very 
next play I opened was None So Blind by Beverly M. Bowie and here 
was another excellent play, a brilliant psychological study which 
dealt with the resolution of a profound antagonism between a mother 
and son. Knowing that I was doomed for a fall, I started another play 
and got what was coming to me with probably the worst comedy that 
has ever been written. 

Obviously the bad plays are quickly forgotten and the good plays 
long remembered. We had in this contest three plays which were suc- 
cessful from every point of view: two that I have already mentioned 
and the prize-winning Song of the Bridge. Song of the Bridge is a play 
in blank verse written by Thomas C. Kennedy, who is both a play- 
wright and a builder of bridges, a Sheffield Scientific School 
graduate who wanted to build bridges, built them and then wrote 
dramatically of what he knew. In this simple and moving piece of 
work, the author caught both earthiness and imagery in his blank 
verse treatment of a bridge being fashioned not only of cement and 
steel but of the idealism, the desires and the lives of the workmen who 
contributed to the final achievement. These three plays alone made 
up for the seventy-five plays which were hopeless. In a sort of second 
rank, there were at least a half a dozen others of prize-winning poten- 
tialities — John Zeigler’s The Game, an unusual and highly gripping 
war play; Yankee Pine by Barbara Corcoran, an historical play deal- 
ing with Shay’s Rebellion; The Last American by Alladine Bell, a study 
of a pioneer family; Second Best Bed by Richard H. Nusbaum, a 
comedy about Shakespeare; The Alamo, a ‘past in terms of the 
present’ play, written by Hugh Austin Evans. 

Historical plays were definitely the vogue. Possibly because this 
was a southern contest, the Civil War was the favorite subject. Seven 
plays were concerned with this period — three of these dealing with 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Woodrow Wilson also was the subject of three 
plays. Other historical plays covered a wide range from Lord Jeffrey 
Amherst, Clara and Robert Schumann to Queen Nefertete. Twenty- 
three authors devoted themselves to plays of social significance. With 
a few notable exceptions and despite flashes of brilliant writing, most 
of these playwrights got on their soap-boxes and forgot to come down, 
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cramming their messages and purple passages on every page and 
frequently forgetting characters and situations in so doing. 

This was not a good year for comedies; not that there weren’t a 
lot of people who tried, but only about four succeeded. The majority 
of the thirty other comedies ranged from pathetic to painful to down- 
right irritating. It was difficult to think of anything to say about them 
in my reports to Charleston. I found myself repeating ‘nothing much 
the matter with this play except it isn’t funny’, over and over. The 
following stage direction, however, drove me to complete violence: 
“seizing a sizeable shilalah, she stalks the slithery scoundrel stealthily’. 
Needless to say I found plenty of words to express myself on that 
author and that play. 

In connection with these really bad playwrights, it is interesting 
to study the contest entry blanks which asked the author: ‘1. Must 
the play be produced as submitted?’ and the worst authors invariably 
say “Yes.’ ‘2. Will assistance and criticism be welcome?’ The worst 
authors invariably say ‘No.’ One even went so far as to add ‘Only the 
paying public will have the right to criticize. All others are carping 
interferers.’ I am not quite sure, but I think it was the author of one 
of the bad comedies who had some difficulty with his typewriter. 
Along about Act II, page 20, the letter ‘o’ on his typewriter appar- 
ently went completely out of commission. From then on he hopefully 
substituted the letter ‘e’ for the letter ‘o’ and a typical line would 
read: ‘Ge en heme mether.’ I struggled through to the completion 
of the play, however, not because of any intrinsic merits which could 
be found in the script, but to see if maybe the typewriter mightn’t get 
fixed before the end of Act III. It didn’t. 

Song of the Bridge was the 126th play to be read in this competition 
with 126 entrants. A tired committee at Charleston was having diffi- 
culty choosing between three plays. The reading of four remaining 
plays was looked on merely as a necessary routine and no one seemed 
particularly eager to undertake the lengthy play in blank verse that 
seemed to concern the building of bridges. The rest is history. Someone 
did undertake the reading and the Committee stopped arguing, unani- 
mously agreeing that they had found what they were looking for in 
this really fine play. 

Mr. Kennedy heads our list of eight authors — five men and three 
women — all of high merit, all very promising playwrights. And what 
do they promise? Integrity, imagination, talent — and hope. 
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The Effect of Modern Stage 


Conventions on Shakespeare 
LEE MITCHELL 


I’ Is a common saying that success in the production of a play is de- 
termined by the degree to which author and audience can be 
brought into effective agreement. The difficulty of achieving this 
agreement becomes more acute as time and its attendant changes of 
language, custom and taste conspire to separate author and audience. 
In some respects it resembles certain problems of literary translation 
caused by the presence of idioms of speech. A convention of staging 
peculiar to an age is like an idiomatic expression of a language. Both 
are sanctioned mainly by usage; neither is logical nor intelligible ex- 
cept to those who have come to know it by constant association. 

We are all familiar with the Elizabethan conventions which 
Shakespeare accepted, and in terms of which he conceived the action 
of his plays: (1) the convention of exposition which permitted a char- 
acter to describe his own personality and explain his motives directly 
to the spectators; (2) the convention of indicating the locale of an 
action by verbal description; (3) the convention of indicating season, 
weather and time of day by the same means, or by the use of certain 
simple properties or articles of dress; (4) the convention of writing 
dialogue in verse, with elaborate set speeches, occasional stichomythi 
and frequent sententiae. 

The modern playwright is generally concerned, much more than 
was Shakespeare, with the presentation of some social thesis, genre 
picture, or with the mere creation of a mood. Instead of exercising the 
intelligence of his audience with complex plots, he exercises it by 
means of abundant suggestion, showing comparatively less action, 
and leaving comparatively more to the imagination. He is interested, 
as a rule, much more in the phenomenon of life as it exists in his own 
experience than as it might be among heroic creatures in a remote 
locale. He has rather less interest in death as an emotional experience 
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or in the emotional vicissitudes of a being face to face with death. He is 
less interested in the detailed presentation of physical violence, but 
rather more ingenious in the devising of instruments for the mental 
torture of his characters. The language in which he composes is prose, 
or verse formed to resemble everyday speech. 

The interests of the modern playwright cause him to subscribe to a 
set of conventions which are as distinct as those for which Shakespeare 
composed, and these conventions are generally followed by both pro- 
ducer and player. Since we unconsciously tend to imagine the action 
of any play in terms of the conventions with which we are most fa- 
miliar, it is worth-while to identify the most striking of these, for in 
the production of Shakespeare’s plays this tendency is the source of 
much unnecessary difficulty in staging, occasional unintelligibility 
and not a few absurdities. 

The first of these is the convention of unawareness. In modern 
drama a considerable illusion of actuality is achieved through actions 
which betray no awareness of the presence of an audience in the the- 
atre, and this illusion contributes to a pleasurable feeling of objectivity 
on the part of the spectator. The actor’s art is largely a matter of 
portraiture. Stage business is substantially the same in rehearsal in an 
empty theatre as in performance for a full one. Carrying over this 
conventional unawareness into the performance of Shakespearean 
drama, in which nearly every action is designed to arouse a particular 
overt response, produces many curious results. Take for example the 
prevailing treatment of the soliloquy. In most instances the speech of 
a character when alone on the stage is designed for direct explanation 
— telling the audience what it needs to know in order to understand 
subsequent action. Modern actors, trying to accomplish such explana- 
tion without acknowledging the presence of the audience, customarily 
treat the soliloquy either as a sort of spontaneous combustion, or else 
as a kind of vocalized thought-train, in either case adopting an intro- 
spectional manner, and moving frequently in order to avoid striking 
a pose. Neither generally arouses any overt response. 

It is interesting that Shakespeare nowhere distinguishes between 
dialogue, soliloquy or aside. That the latter two are not intended to be 
played differently from dialogue is evident from the number of in- 
stances in which soliloquies and asides are overheard, as Trinculo is 
overheard by Stephano; interrupted, as Hamlet’s great soliloquy is 
interrupted by the entrance of Ophelia; or excused, as Prospero ex- 
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cuses one of Shakespeare’s finest speeches to Ferdinand, saying, ‘My 
old brain is troubled, be not disturb’d with my infirmity.’ 

A second modern convention is the practice of grouping characters 
for pictorial or sculptural effect, a practice which is made possible by 
the fact that actor and spectator are currently separated by enough 
distance to allow the latter to view the stage as a whole. Considerable 
effort is expended in the attempt to keep principal characters un- 
blocked while making way for the continual entrance of new ones. In 
spite of all effort, these actions and entrances, seen in juxtaposition, 
make for a confusion and tediousness for which almost the sole remedy 
is a liberal blue-penciling of lines. The reason for this is that Shake- 
speare composed for a theatre in which the average spectator was only 
about thirty feet away from a stage some forty feet wide and three 
stories high. Now the human vision embraces an angle of only sixty 
degrees on the horizontal and about thirty degrees on the vertical 
plane. Never could Shakespeare’s spectator see the whole stage at 
once. The difficulties of staging the conglomerate scene are explained, 
therefore, if not solved, when we realize that each new entrance or 
action often required the spectator to turn before looking, and thus 
shut out temporarily the rest of the action. Altogether, the effect 
which Shakespeare intended seems to have been one of acceleration 
such as we get in the cinema when the focus is rapidly shifted from ac- 
tion to action or from character to character. In connection with this 
it is interesting to note that the pictorial effects which Shakespeare 
himself describes in detai] are not groupings, but group movements — 
processions, parades and the like. 

The development of controllable light has fostered two practices 
which have become so customary as to be considered conventional. 
One of these is the use of dim light for scenes in which apparitions, 
ghosts or witches appear. The other is the taking of lines which men- 
tion the extinguishing of torches, lanterns and candles as cues for a 
general dimming of lights. The assumption is usually made that 
Shakespeare himself would have done so had he had the facilities. The 
fact remains, however, that he had no such facilities, and therefore 
composed all his action for daylight visibility. Lady Macbeth’s som- 
nambulism, Hamlet’s father’s ghost, Juliet’s awakening, Desdemona’s 
death, and Macbeth’s witches were all intended to be clearly seen. 
It is possible that decreased visibility, though it may add to the atmos- 
phere of such scenes, may also subtract equally from their dramatic 
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power. Of course, in some scenes, such as the play scene in Hamlet, the 
cues are traditionally ignored. In others, such as the scene of Des- 
demona’s death, they cannot be observed when to do so would force 
crucial action to be played in darkness. In these and in all night scenes, 
therefore, before contriving interesting lighting, the intended appear- 
ance of the action should be considered. 

Our conventional avoidance of visible bloodshed has done curious 
things to the spectacular murders which mark the climaxes of Fu/ius 
Caesar and Macbeth. In the former Brutus conceives of his part in the 
murder of Caesar as that of a priest performing a reverent and bene- 
ficial sacrifice. He bathes in the blood of his victim, smears blood on 
his sword, and carries the stain proudly through the streets, encourag- 
ing the other conspirators to follow suit. With Antony the same blood 
becomes a terrible symbol of betrayal and lawlessness, and when he 
presents it as such to the populace it serves to bring about the deaths 
of Brutus and his followers. Duncan’s blood on the hands of Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, no more horrible as a spectacle than as a symbol 
of moral aberration and the horrors of a mangled conscience, forms 
the base for a theme which the imagery of the verse intensifies with 
powerful effect. Omission of the spectacle, though generally forgiven, 
makes the whole discussion of homicide rather academic. 

In other scenes of violence, such as the murder of Roderigo in 
Othello, the killing of Oswald in Lear, and the wounding of Laertes, 
Claudius and Hamlet, the visible blood helps to explain why a Shake- 
spearean character, when injured, not only knows at once whether his 
wound is mortal, but is also able, when dying, to estimate the im- 
minence of death. It helps to explain, furthermore, why victims of 
violence never make any mention of suffering. We find them instead 
forgiving their murderers, making last minute confessions, or taking 
advantage of the second sight with which Shakespeare credited the 
dying to make trenchant prophecies. The technical reason for this is 
not hard to find. There is a close relationship between this kind of 
visual appeal and the lyric form in which Shakespearean drama is 
written. The indelible visual impression supplements the indelible 
auditory impression. The one is concrete; the other metaphorical. The 
latter increases aesthetic distance; the former maintains the convic- 
tion of actuality. It thus becomes unnecessary to protract Hamlet’s 
death as most modern actors do, by shuddering and gasping at each 
of the five times he exclaims ‘I am dying’ before the final mutation. 
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We may assume that a convention which is favored at any one 
time by a great many playwrights provides an effective means for the 
expression of the authors’ aims and interests, for otherwise it would 
never have been adopted. We may also assume that it is capable of 
consistent effect, for otherwise it would never have prevailed. But we 
must beware of viewing the drama of one age with the habits of vision 
which another has given us. 


Three-Way Critic 


RUTH LEWIS 


3 prea my time as critic on an Austin, Texas, newspaper, an effi- 
cient college theatre has emerged at the University of Texas 
which has compelled me to revise certain attitudes toward criticism. 

Before the coming of this theatre, I had two clearly defined sets of 
expectations: one for professional, the other for amateur perform- 
ances. The first set was exacting; the second, more or less benevolent. 
The quality of amateur production seldom challenged thoughtful 
criticism, and since Austin was not visited, during an entire season, by 
more than an average of six road companies, there was little oppor- 
tunity for serious writing on the theatre. 

When the college theatre came, I approached it as amateur theatre, 
through reportorial habit. But it was a little bewildering to find that, 
although the college theatre did not possess that expertness of work- 
manship and virtuosity of acting expected of professionals, the type of 
production easily surpassed the amateur plane. My casual method of 
reporting amateur dramatics no longer sufficed. 

For this new coilege theatre I had to evolve a third set of expecta- 
tions, a standard more closely related to that exacted of the profes- 
sional than of the amateur stage. It followed that if I raised my de- 
mands, I had, correspondingly, to do a better job of writing. 

Before a Department of Drama was created at the University — 
in the fall of 1936 — we were served, in this city of 97,000 persons, of 
which some 10,000 are college students, by a Little Theatre and a stu- 
dent acting group called the Curtain Club on the University campus. 
For the seven years that I have known it, the Little Theatre has had 
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difficulties which I suppose are not unusual for such groups: inade- 
quate financing, sporadic energy, a succession of directors, and in this 
particular case, lack of a theatre of its own. The Curtain Club at the 
University existed without the background of a planned curriculum in 
drama, was managed by students and was directed by some member 
of the faculty who undertook the job as an extra-curricular activity. 

The plays produced by these groups were not wholly bad, by a 
great deal. They were often satisfying and sometimes imaginative in- 
terpretations of the playwright’s intentions. They possessed individual 
instances of fine acting. Moreover, they served to keep the community 
keenly interested in the theatre. 

Yet they had their sins, such as line-faltering, miscues and un- 
evenness of performance, which I had come to lump under the general 
heading of ‘amateur’. Since these were things easily traceable to lack 
of resources — or to a somewhat recreational approach to theatre by 
the participants — it was easy for a critic to adopt a sympathetic atti- 
tude and to write off the shortcomings against inexperience, or 
shortness of time spent on production, or lack of direction. But such 
benevolence led to less serious criticism; to less effort in writing re- 
views. 

Then the Department of Drama came into being. James H. Parke, 
chairman, staffed the Department with theatre-trained people, spe- 
cialists in their individual fields, equipped to train students for some 
type of professional activity. Here was a school of the theatre possess- 
ing resources of fairly generous scope, a permanent, functioning 
organization firm in all departments of the theatre. 

Immediately, under the jurisdiction of the Department, the stand- 
ard of the Curtain Club, giving major productions, began to rise. 
There were, also, two intimate theatres — the Experimental and 
Laboratory Theatres — within the Department, so that activity in 
actual play production was in progress all of the time. 

New plays were written and produced, one by E. P. Conkle 
(Fohnny Appleseed) who was a member of the Drama faculty, another 
by two drama students (Marana Is Another Day). Great plays of the 
past were included in the repertory with assurance of creditable per- 
formance. A well-trained crew worked backstage. Sets were con- 
structed in the workshop. Actors were individually coached in their 
parts. 

Soon it became possible to take for granted in Department of 
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Elmer Rice’s Two on an Island, directed by Robert Brauns in a set by Sam 
Rolph, was a production of the Peninsula Little Theatre of San Mateo Junior 
College Adult Centre (California). The Seattle Repertory Playhouse (Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton James, directors) gave its final performance of Rice’s 
Flight to the West the night before Pearl Harbor. The set, by Virginia Miller 
and Roy York, took adv antage of the proximity of Seattle’s Boeing plant, 
maker of the Clippers, for authentic detail, furniture and props. 
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The homespun play, its fabric the warp and woof of American life, regu- 
larly stimulates thoughtful and experimental productions. Above, a mo- 
ment from The Barker, directed by Mary Cattell for the Little Theatre of 
Western Springs. Of Mice and Men, designed and directed by Horace W. 
Robinson at the University of Oregon (Ottilie Seybolt, head of the Drama 

Division), boasted a war-economy set costing under five dollars. It was con- ' 
structed of ‘shims’, waste product of the lumber mill, and served double 
duty for exteriors and such interiors as the barn below. 
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SCENE 





For Winterset Arthur Little, who planned and staged the play for the Macon 
Little Theatre, Georgia, designed a setting (above) which placed the shelter 
shack centre stage. A blackout between scenes permitted its walls to open to 
form the basement interior of the play. The Rutledge Tavern scene below 
is from the Duluth (Minnesota) State Teachers College production of Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, directed by Hilda Rose Stahl. The play was toured in 
simplified form, the essentials for each of the twelve scenes placed in position 
against a black cyclorama. It was on the road when war came. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION Loyde Knutson 





Transposed from a CBS broadcast, Maxwell Anderson’s The Miracle of the 
Danube, originally written for radio, was given an effective stage production 
by Koshare ‘of Colorado College, directed by Arthur G. Sharp. The German- 
town (Pennsylvania) Theatre Guild, an eight- year-old community theatre, 
telecast its staging of Fami/y Portrait, directed by Violet Minehart, designed 
by Craig Smith and Ernest W alling, from the Philco Studios as an experi- 
mental television program transmitted by W3XE. 
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Drama plays such fundamentals as a handsome, even exciting set, a 
full grasp of the play itself, well conceived and natural stage business 
and a robust vitality. At once the critic was released from a benevolent 
style and challenged to thoughtful analysis and examination of finer 
points of interpretation. 

The Little Theatre was continuing its activity, and for a time it 
bothered me that I had fallen into a seeming inconsistency: that of 
this group I exacted one set of standards and of the University actors 
another. I was trying to hold to the old professional-amateur line, 
asking myself, if one set of amateurs can reach this degree of polish, 
why shouldn’t another do so? More considered thought showed me 
that it was foolish, knowing the resources of both groups, to demand 
the same quality, although, technically, both were non-professional, 
and each had its place in the community. The problem was resolved 
by admitting that the college theatre was, indeed, something new — 
a third branch of the theatre. 

Now my critical approach is on three planes, and experience with 
the college theatre has enabled me to do better work for all three. It 
has certainly enriched my day-to-day interest in drama. 

These college drama students are keen and knowing. They do not 
want apologetic notices of their work, or patronizing allowances for 
‘amateur’ status. Slipshod writing does not escape them, any more 
than sloppy performances go unnoted by me. 

I have had to knuckle down to a more craftsmanlike job. I have 
had to become a critic! 


Professional Meets ‘Tributary, 1942 


WALTER KERR 


ry RONELL, slight, blonde and looking far more like a student than 
anyone with a background of ten successful years of professional 
song-writing has a right to, stepped off a train in Washington, D. C., 
at eight in the morning. By noon she had completed her first melody 
for Catholic University’s spring musical and was playing it for the 
Washington drama critics ove~ lunch-time coffee. By two o’clock Miss 
Ronell and the production staff of the university’s speech and drama 
department were at work in the local Warner Brothers’ offices getting 
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assistance in devising a production number to back up the song, and 
by three-thirty we had taxied to the Library of Congress and copy- 
righted tune and lyrics. It doesn’t take long in Washington to get a 
show under way. The headaches come later. 

This particular show, Count Me In, represented a sharp variation 
from the musical comedy tradition which Catholic University had 
begun a few years earlier. Inventing the term ‘musical biography’, it 
had made books of the lives of George M. Cohan and Joe Cook and 
had projected a third, that of Eddie Dowling, a plan temporarily post- 
poned in favor of an original book show dealing with the wartime 
efforts of the ‘average man’ on the home front. 

In order to maintain the close association with the professional 
theatre which had been a distinguishing feature of the earlier musicals, 
a professional composer was sought to work in collaboration with stu- 
dent Leo Brady and myself. Ann Ronell enthusiastically responded to 
the invitation. Fresh from Hollywood and recent assignments on 
Deanna Durbin and Walt Disney films, remembered for her popular 
successes ‘Rain on the Roof’, ‘Who’s Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf’, 
and ‘Willow, Weep for Me’, and translator into English of the opera 
Martha as recently introduced in Chicago, Miss Ronell’s background 
was as much theatrical as musical, though she had never done a full- 
length musical comedy score before. Count Me In, then, was an experi- 
ment and an adventure for both the professional and tributary sides 
of the collaboration, and a joint fulfilment of desires to reflect the 
current crisis in theatre terms. 

Much has been written lately of the need for a stronger liaison be- 
tween the Broadway-Hollywood and the tributary theatres. The 
speech and drama department of Catholic University recognized the 
problem at the time of its own organization four years ago, and has 
since taken gradual but what it considers hopeful steps toward some 
resolution of the difficulties and mutual indifference. The Cohan and 
Cook ventures were a part of the pattern. The practice of inviting 
guest stars to appear with its students, among them Sara Allgood, 
Florence Reed, Julie Haydon, Eric Linden, Frederic Tozere and Rob- 
ert Speaight, became another. Florence Reed’s performance in a new 
adaptation of Racine’s Athalie proved an outstanding event of the 
1941-42 season, and the writer’s own play, 4rt and Prudence, with 
Julie Haydon in the lead attracted the attention of a New York pro- 
ducer, who purchased the rights to the play. Also during this same 
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season still another form of cooperation found its way to the Uni- 
versity Theatre stage in the guise of an original adaptation of Graham 
Greene’s novel, Brighton Rock, under the aegis of Gilbert Miller and 
film producer Lester Cowan, who have been interested in the stage and 
screen rights. Both men flew to Washington for the production; and 
reported themselves satisfied to the extent of contemplating further 
experimental ventures along the same lines with the university group, 
the first to take place during the present summer. The Ann Ronell 
association, then, became the fourth professional liaison of the de- 
partment’s current six-play season, and the first of its kind in terms of 
popular music. 

Toughest of the problems facing us, both in music and book, was 
the sustaining of a comic line, which in terms of the topical inevitably 
runs to satire, without giving offense or exposing any branch of the 
defense effort to foolish criticism. The line between patriotism and 
genuinely pungent humor is sometimes difficult to draw, and the task 
of keeping the situations current when the headlines were changing 
daily was not simple. Mostly, the problem was approached through a 
tone of generality in the satire, a kind of caricature so emphatically 
broad as to be harmless, and an ultimate seriousness in the music 
flowing out of and concluding the comic passages. 

The story line itself, slight in the manner of most such ‘books’, 
concerned a wistful little man, aged sixty-six, who had missed the 
last war, his first two children having been born by that time, and now 
awakens into 1942 to find himself missing this one. His desperate and 
well-meaning, if not always wise, attempts to find a place for himself 
provided us with a résumé of most civilian defense projects and such 
popular humor as is steadily flowing from them, and provided Miss 
Ronell with an opportunity to send across the footlights nearly two 
dozen lively and relevant tunes. 


N. B. Since this article was set into type, Count Me In has been pre- 
sented with outstanding success, and Lester Cowan has acquired the rights 
with a view to Broadway production. — Editors’ Note. 
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Who’s Who in the Tributary 
Theatre 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


IKE everything else in a changing world the theatre, on and off 
Broadway, will be a different thing after the war. Before moving 
on into this new world, THEATRE ARTS wished to present a Who’s Who 
which should be at once ‘a record and a prophecy’ — a record of those 
leaders whose qualities, training and ideals made for success during 
the past quarter-century and a suggestion (if not a prophecy) of where 
that leadership may be found in the years to come. To draw up a list 
of names for such a double-barreled Who’s Who, THEATRE ARTS 
turned to its Tributary Theatre Advisory Board. Each member was 
asked to name some twenty-five or thirty living men and women whose 
inspiration, capacity, achievement or promise rated them inclusion. 
The suggestions were duly received and conscientiously checked and 
tabulated (the editors, out of modesty, exercising their discretionary 
powers only to eliminate their own names). The twenty-eight names 
that follow are those that received the greatest number of votes. 
Many more were mentioned, but not quite often enough for this lim- 
ited record, usually because the influence of these ‘new names’ is still 
too fresh for general recognition or is chiefly local in its effect. 

In the foreground of almost every compilation appeared twelve 
men and women whose work is familiar to readers of THEATRE ARTS. 
Their story has been told in many issues of the magazine and in books 
written about and by them during the exciting early years of pioneer- 
ing. Here their record is merely summarized as an introduction, in 
order to make room for a newer autobiographical Who’s Who written 
at THEATRE ARTS’ urging by that group of younger men and women 
whose task it will be to carry the work forward through the grim years 
ahead and into a world where new ideas, new blood and new accom- 
plishments will be needed. But whatever changes take place in the fu- 
ture, the work to come will be based on the vision, the tenacity, the 
outstanding achievement of the men who launched the movement and 
were all — except George Pierce Baker, the leader of leaders—still 
alive and active at the close of 1941 when these lists were compiled. 
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The ‘first twelve’ includes Thomas Wood Ste- 
yens * who in 1914 carved out of the fresh material of 
his theatre knowledge the first theatre department 
ever developed as part of an American college cur- 
riculum. There was no precedent or example to go by 
when Carnegie Institute of Technology decided to 
establish its theatre course. Professor Baker was 
teaching at Harvard and had already inspired a 
band of theatre workers, playwrights, actors, art- 
ists, teachers — among them Winthrop Ames, Ed- 
ward Sheldon, Walter Hampden, Percy MacKaye — 
with a new sense of theatre values and theatre pos- 
sibilities, but as far as official Harvard was con- 
cerned he was teaching the history of the drama and 
the principles of argumentation, not theatre. The 
famous 47 Workshop which boasted such names as 
Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond Jones, Kenneth 
Macgowan, Philip Barry, Lee Simonson, George 
Abbott, Sidney Howard, etc. etc. among its alumni 
came into being in 1912 as an extra-curricular activ- 
ity. It never won recognition or approval from the 
authorities. Baker had to wait until Yale summoned 
him in 1925 before he had a Department of Drama 
and a theatre commensurate with the extent and 
importance of his influence on the American stage. 

When Stevens — that ‘fine and modest artist of 
the theatre’, as Kenneth Macgowan called him — 
arrived in Pittsburgh from Madison, Wisconsin, 
where he had been working with Thomas H. Dick- 
inson, Zona Gale and others in the pioneering ven- 
ture of the Wisconsin Players, he had to think 
through the whole problem involved in establishing 
a university school of acting, directing, designing 
and writing as part of the four-year undergraduate 
course. Stevens went from Carnegie Tech to Chi- 
cago (in 1924), establishing there a small professional 
company in the beautiful new Goodman Memorial 
Theatre. Playwright, poet and dreamer as well as 
teacher and practical man of the theatre, Stevens 
wrote plays and pageants, managed such imagina- 
tive schemes as that of the Globe Players who 
packed ’em in at the Chicago Fair with capsule 
Shakespeare played on an Elizabethan stage. His 
texts for these tabloid dramas are workable and 
exciting scripts which his band of well-trained actors 
carried successfully to a number of fair-grounds. 
First in almost every venture that has opened new 
fields to the theatre in America, Stevens saw his 
ideas and his dreams take on reality, watched his 
pupils and collaborators carry forward the work to 
which he gave the original impulse, while he himself, 
indifferent to external rewards and devoid of any 


* Mr. Stevens died after this was written. The account is left 
here untouched as a slight tribute to a memorable personality. 
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hunger for power, went quietly on his way seeing 
new visions and dreaming new dreams. 

The other university theatre pioneers have stuck 
more closely to the educational last than Stevens. 
Alexander Drummond, Frederick Koch, Alfred 
Arvold, Glenn Hughes, E. C. Mabie began their 
careers in the university and are still there, and still 
hard at it. Alexander Drummond, massive, wise, 
benign, with few illusions but a generous tolerance, 
has presided over dramatic affairs at Cornell since 
1912. With Carnegie Tech, Cornell pioneered in 
undergraduate and graduate drama, but Drum- 
mond will be remembered especially for his early 
work in taking the theatre from the college into the 
community. As early as 1919 he brought the Cornell 
Dramatic Club to the State Fair at Syracuse, 
thereby setting in motion a whole complex of rural 
theatre activity which has led Cornell far afield. 
Drummond is a playwright as well as a pedagogue, 
so that the emphasis at Cornell (especially since 
Willard Straight Theatre was inaugurated in 1925) 
reflects the breadth and eclecticism of Professor 
Drummond’s taste. 

Alfred Arvold and Frederick Koch are, of course, 
the prime exponents of folk and rural drama. 
Alfred Arvold, born and bred in Wisconsin, has his 
feet firmly planted in the soil, but his eyes are on the 
far horizon — and his hand is ready for any and 
every theatre enterprise. Educated at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, he went from there to the Agri- 
cultural College at Fargo, North Dakota, and was 
soon caught up in what seemed then like the mad 
idea that theatre could be a form of social and 
spiritual release to the inhabitants of the lonely 
farms and isolated communities of the prairie coun- 
try. His department was labeled ‘Public Discussion 
and Social Service’, but the core of its vitality lay in 
the enthusiasm and devotion of the founder of the 
Little Country Theatre which came into being at 
Fargo in 1914. Arvold sees his theatre as a “‘human- 
izing agency’ where ‘the drama and all that goes 
with the theatre is used as a force in getting people 
together and acquainted with each other, in order 
that they may find out the hidden forces of nature 
itself’. He has used every possible means to this end, 
producing, writing and circulating plays and pag- 
eants of every type from naive one-act folk plays to 
impressive productions of Peer Gynt and other 
classics. Time has in no way weakened his love of the 
land and the people, his faith in the theatre or his 
quiet devotion to a task that he has seen grow stead- 
ily wider in scope, more complex and, in view of 
world conditions, more important as the years go by. 

Frederick Koch also began his long and fruitful 
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career in North Dakota. Born in Kentucky but 
graduated from Ohio Wesleyan and Harvard — 
where he worked under Professor Baker — he is 
‘discovered’ in 1914 conducting a touring company 
of student players through the prairie country and, 
with typical expansiveness, staging a Pageant of the 
Northwest in his open-air Bankside Theatre at 
Grand Forks, seat of the University of North Da- 
kota. Under his inspiration, the Dakota Playmakers 
came into being (1910) and the bases of his teaching 
of folk playwriting were laid down. By 1918 the 
University of North Carolina had called him to its 
embowered campus at Chapel Hill and he took up, 
with a warmth and enthusiasm that is still charac- 
teristic of him, his life-long task of eliciting drama 
from the minds and hearts and day-to-day experi- 
ences of his students. The many volumes of Caro- 
lina Folk-Plays are a monument to his faith in the 
fact that drama is to be found in the traditions, cus- 
toms and local events of each section of the country 
— and that a great national drama will evolve from 
the assiduous cultivation of these grass roots. He be- 
lieves not only that drama is latent in the lives of 
the people, but that they need and want theatre as 
part of their living. The Carolina Playmakers, like 
their Dakota predecessors, formed touring compa- 
nies and have carried the folk-plays written at Chapel 
Hill back to the remotest corners of the state — 
and across many miles of other states as well. Pipe 
in hand, thick, gray hair on end, a jovial smile on his 
lips and ready sympathy in his heart, ‘Prof’ still 
leads the battalions of folk-drama enthusiasts in 
their pursuit of the colorful and the characteristic in 
the American scene. 

E. C. Mabie’s approach to theatre and to play- 
making is even more passionately localized than is 
Koch’s. He would have his regional theatre not only 
by and about the corn lands of Iowa — which hap- 
pens to be his state — but for Iowa as well. While 
Koch points with greater pride to the row of play- 
books on his shelf, to the work of men like Paul 
Green, Hubert Heffner, Samuel Selden, George 
Denny, and the rest, than to the hospitable but 
inadequate remodeled theatre at Chapel Hill, Mabie 
has concentrated his enormous energies and will-to- 
succeed on building his department in the Univer- 
sity of lowa on a broad foundation, both academi- 
cally and physically. The Iowa University Theatre 
is a monument to his belief in the social and civiliz- 
ing force of the theatre in the community and to its 
importance as a focal centre of state and region- 
wide culture. E. C. Mabie is an example of the 
organizer who has taken the theatre, as he might 
take any other difficult and challenging problem, in 
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his stride. He has developed theatre interest in Iow, 
as Glenn Hughes developed it in the state of | 
Washington. Both men have established in they 
state universities sound principles of teaching, fing 
buildings, good public relations and state and ng. 
tion-wide influence through extension co 
competitions and conferences. Glenn Hughes is the 
author of The Story of the Theatre and the originator 
of the Penthouse Theatre, through which he has re. 
introduced and popularized the circus or centre 
stage type of production. ' 

In the forefront of the ‘first twelve’ stand the _ 
three men — Gilmor Brown, Frederic McConnell _ 
and Jasper Deeter — who not only pioneered j in | 
community, civic and repertory theatre but stil] _ 
stand at the helm of their particular institutions, | 
veterans of many a stormy sea. Gilmor Brown was _ 
born in North Dakota and raised in the theatre. An | 
actor through and through, his training was the | 
theatre in action — the Ben Greet Company, west. 
ern stock, touring. In 1918 he founded the Pasadena | 
Community Playhouse. There he has produced and 
performed in a vast number of plays ranging over 
the entire field of theatre literature and including 
many first productions of modern scripts. The 
Pasadena Playhouse is now an imposing institution 
with a gracious building of its own, a school, a 
laboratory theatre, directors, technicians, teachers 
in all the arts, and a reputation that reaches from 
Hollywood to Broadway. But Gilmor Brown him. 
self, head and front of all this complex structure, is 
probably happiest when he is making theatre in his 
own Playbox — functioning in that field of actor- 
director which is particularly his. 

Frederic McConnell came to the Cleveland Play 
House in 1921 from the educational theatre. He was 
trained at Carnegie Tech under Thomas Wood 
Stevens, and from there went to the Arts and Crafts 
Theatre in Detroit, where Sam Hume was experi- 
menting in the new stagecraft and Sheldon Cheney 
was founding THEATRE ARTS. From there he went to 
the Greek Theatre in Berkeley, and to Pittsburgh 
again. His vigorous, clear-cut mind saw the possi- 
bility of developing a true resident theatre in Cleve- 
land, a theatre which would replace the vanished 
professional stock companies with well-organized, | 
efficient and thoroughly trained groups, headed by | 
professionals but manned by amateurs. His stand- 
ards of production and performance were high, his 
business acumen excellent. The Cleveland Play 
House grew and flourished. Built in 1926 it has a 
theatre with two stages, a children’s theatre, shops, 
rehearsal space, all the necessities and amenities of a 
resident company producing from twelve to fifteen 
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ys a year. It stands today on its twenty-five-year 
record, a monument to McConnell’s leadership and 
Cleveland’s appreciation of an able, brilliant and 
forceful personality. 

Jasper Deeter is undoubtedly the most pic- 
turesque figure in the entire gallery. His tiny Hedge- 
row Theatre in Moylan, Pennsylvania, has about it 
something of the excitement and impromptu of the 
early Provincetown Playhouse, where Jasper Deeter 
was actor and director in Eugene O’Neill’s, Susan 
Glaspell’s and Paul Green’s early plays. Deeter is, 
typically, the single-minded, intuitive artist. Rangy 
of build, a shock of hair over his forehead, a gleam 
in his eye, he thinks and breathes theatre, fosters 
the development of young talents, and experiments 
continually with plays new and old. His is the only 
genuine repertory theatre in America: playing a 
different bill every night, holding a large number of 
plays in production and constantly increasing this 
backlog with new scripts. His company is entirely 
cooperative and self-supporting, held together by a 
shared enthusiasm and a willingness to sustain 
jointly the rigors of simple living and hard work. 
The rewards lie in the opportunity to play a wide 
variety of roles, in the adventures incident to tour- 
ing through far-flung states and in the constant 
stimulation of contact with an unusual mind and a 
unique spirit. 

Hallie Flanagan Davis is another leader in the 
tributary theatre field who has a gift for firing the 
imagination and stirring her pupils and fellow work- 
ers to unusual activities. Mrs. Davis was born in 
South Dakota, the prairie lands being, apparently, 
an excellent seedbed for theatre pioneers. She was 
educated at Grinnell College, Iowa, and Radcliffe, 
where she worked with Professor Baker in the 47 
Workshop. In 1925 she went to Vassar where, as 
director of the Experimental Theatre, she led the 
way in exploring new fields in production and play- 
writing. In 1935 she leaped into national prominence 
as the head of the Federal Theatre, and achieved 
extraordinary results during the four stormy years of 
its existence. Originality, a strong feeling for current 
problems and a sensitiveness to modern needs and 
tendencies are the qualities which are still the hall- 
mark of her work and will undoubtedly find further 
expression in her new position as Dean of Smith and 
leader of their developing arts program. 

Perhaps no single name occurs more often in con- 
nection with plays and playwriting than that of 
Barrett H. Clark. He has been for years the young 
playwright’s friend, the champion of the unex- 
ploited, and, in his capacity of literary editor on the 
staff of Samuel French and now with the Drama- 
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tists’ Play Service, a sturdy advocate of high stand- 
ards in the non-professional field. Born in Canada, 
he was educated at the University of Chicago, but 
quickly took to the stage as actor, stage manager, 
i and eventually as critic and writer. His 
ong array of books on the theatre — biographies of 
playwrights, essays on drama, compilations, edit- 
ings, appraisals, translations, introductions — at- 
test his deep absorption in his subject and his vast 
knowledge of dramatic literature. But it is as a tire- 
less pioneer, preaching the gospel of better plays, 
new plays, fine plays, that he is known and welcomed 
up and down the land. In his efforts to make the best 
dramatic literature available to communities and 
colleges, he has been an active link between the pro- 
fessional and the non-professional theatre. 

Poet, playwright, teacher and leader, a man of 
vision and a man of the theatre, Paul Green stands 
as the finest example of the creative artist whose 
roots are in the earth of his native land, but whose 
works belong to the world-stage. He was born and 
raised in North Carolina, studied there with Freder- 
ick Koch, and has spent most of his life in Chapel 
Hill. But his spirit has roamed the earth and his 
plays have been produced everywhere. He won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926-27 with In Abraham's Bosom. 
His Fohnny Johnson, one of the Group Theatre’s 
most challenging productions, and Native Son, his 
dramatization, in collaboration with the author, of 
Richard Wright’s novel, are among his important 
Broadway productions. He is now head of the 
National Theatre Conference, teaches philosophy 
at Chapel Hill, writes and directs pageants in North 
Carolina and Virginia; but chiefly, he is engaged in 
his life task of transmuting his profound vision of 
humanity into the material of theatre. 


Autobiographical 


HE editors put a difficult and sometimes em- 
"T teers assignment to the sixteen men and 
women whose short autobiographies follow. It was 
bad enough to be asked to write their own ‘Who's 
Who’, but the editors in their effort to be helpful 
made the task more difficult by suggesting that cer- 
tain points be covered in the minimum of space 
available. It was not really intended that the ques- 
tions included in the editorial letter should be fol- 
lowed as a set form; they were merely suggestions. 
But the results have proved enlivening; it is stimu- 
lating to see how differently different minds respond 
to the same questions and how varied various lives 
may be although they are outlined on the same pat- 
tern and aimed towards the same objectives. 
Editors’ Note 
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Warner Bentley 

Born: Bradley, South Dakota. Education: California 
Public Schools, Pomona College, Yale University De- 
partment of Drama. Principal employment: Director 
at Dartmouth College, since 1928. 


Dartmouth, in addition to serving its own student 
body and community, can become the artistic centre 
of the North Country. These ideals were responsible 
for the planning of the Dartmouth Center, the plans 
of which appeared in THEATRE ARTs in April, 1939. 
World conditions have necessitated the indefinite 
postponement of its construction. 

Satisfaction can be gained in the small way that 
we serve our own community and to a much smaller 
degree our neighbors, but we are far from accom- 
plishing the task that we have set for ourselves. 

The arts which the theatre combines can be an up- 
lifting social and cultural force in a civilization that 
may be in peril. The magnitude of this force demands 
that it serve all people and not just a few, as has 
been the unfortunate history of the recent past. This 
belief is, I am sure, a strong force within every seri- 
ous worker in the theatre. 

The outward influences have been many. Ex- 
amples and standards set by other institutions have 
played a great part. To fully acknowledge my grati- 
tude to George P. Baker, Paul Green, Robert Sher- 
wood and Alexander Dean would be impossible in an 
article of any reasonable proportion. 


Henry Boettcher 

Born: August 7, 1903, Chicago, Illinois. Education: 
University of Chicago, Ph.B., 1926. M.A. (English), 
1928. M.F.A. (Drama), Yale, 1934. Instructor in 
English, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
1928-31. Assistant Professor in Drama, 1935-36. 
Cape Playhouse, Dennis, Massachusetts, and South 
Shore Players, Cohasset, Massachusetts. At present: 
since 1936, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


A career in the theatre, if any, lies ahead, not be- 
hind me, and its goals, all but one, are yet unat- 
tained. The first goal, a personal and selfish one, was 
to find a job in the theatre. At twenty-eight, after 
an M.A. in English and three years of college teach- 
ing, I decided that what I really wanted was the 
theatre, and so I went back to school. Through good 
fortune and good timing I got what I wanted. 

The unattained goals — I hope to help maintain 
at Carnegie Tech a department that is eager, active 
and creative, to extend our knowledge and under- 
standing of the director’s technique and to clarify 
his problems, and to work out a method of develop- 
ing the actor that is right and effective for American 
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temperament and personality. Too much of 
and means, too little of dreams and visions? Pep 
haps. But I believe that only through control a 
mastery of the medium can the vision find og 
municable form. Surely we all dream. If not, 
then are we in the theatre? 
The influences have been many. The most dir 
was that of Alexander Dean, who taught me 
first lessons in the theatre and how to teach myg 
the rest. Travel in Germany and Austria in 19264 
1931 revealed a theatre new to me and ever i . 
ing. From within, a love of music. The purity, 
rectness and passion of great music embody for 
the highest goal of all theatre. 


Harold Burris-Meyer 

Born: Madison, New Fersey; Broadway debut, 191g 
married, Los Angeles, 1927. Schooling: varied in pla 
and lacking in purpose. Education: fortunate int 
it included the opportunity to work as assistanti® 
Chester Wallace and George P. Baker, and to study 
under George C. D. Odell. Activities and currem 
titles: Director of Stevens Theatre since 1929; Dire 
tor of Research in Sound in the Theatre, Stevens Imp 
stitute of Technology, since 1936; Associate 
fessor, Stevens Institute of Technology since 19¢im 
Director of a National Defense Research Commit 
project since 1941; Consultant on acoustics, technical” 
aspects of production, theatre planning. Book: ” 
Scenery for the Theatre (with E. C. Cole). 


Aspiration: to apply the scientific method to the 
service of the arts. . 
Achievement: control of the complete auditory 
component of the show. , 
Qualities from within: the common touch, I hope. 

Principal indebtednesses: to my wife for contrib. | 
uting generously of her rightful share of my time to | 
the furthering of my investigations; to my collabo | 
rator, Edward C. Cole; to my boss, Harvey N. ” 
Davis; to the Research Corporation and The Rocke. | 
feller Foundation for generous support of investiga. | 
tions; to the management of the Metropolitan Op- | 
era; to the governing board of IATSE, Local No. |; 
and to my research staff. . 





















Dina Rees Evans 

Born in Chicago (date forgotten). Education: High | 
School, Racine, Wisconsin; B.A. University of South’ 
Dakota; M.A. and Ph.D. University of Iowa. Favorite” 
living place, Montana (Bozeman, 1923-30). 1940, 
president of American Educational Theatre Associa 
tion. Since 1930, chairman of speech and drama, 
Heights High School, Cleveland Heights. Sine 
1938, supervising director of Cain Park Theatre. 
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DESIGN FOR MACBETH CHARLES ROGERS 


The Masquers of Amherst College took advantage for the first time of the 
new revolving stage in Kirby Memorial Theatre to stage a swiftly paced 
Macbeth. One main setting was used, shown above in Charles Rogers’ origi- 

nal sketch, the back of which was the castle exterior. The production moved 
from scene to scene, writes the director, Curtis Canfield, ‘without pause, 
with many of the scenes continuing during the revolution of the stage. We 
called it “dy namic staging’. By lowering gauzes and inserting set pieces we 
were able to change the interior of the castle for the witches’ scenes and those 
in England.’ The production ran for five performances. 
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Lee Ridgway 
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One of Gilmor Brown’s ambitions for the Pasadena Playhouse has now been 
realized, the staging of all of Shakespeare’s thirty-seven plays, a unique 
achievement in the American theatre. The production of Much Ado About 
Nothing, illustrated above, was directed by George Phelps, with settings by 
Rita Glover and costumes by Don Finlayson. Below, Leonato’s Garden 
from a Cap and Bells production of the same play at the Adams Memorial 
Theatre of Williams College, scheduled as part of a program designed to 
cover the chief periods of drama history once each college generation. The 
set, a permanent unit with changing light and a few shifting properties for 
each separate scene, was designed by Dion Hoy, a student, under the 
supervision of assistant director J. E. Michael. The performance was con- 
tinuous, with no main act curtain and but one intermission. The costumes 
were by Joseph Pohlzon, the lighting by Trevor Hoy. Max Flowers directed. 
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ARE . REPERTORY Homer E. Sterling 


There are almost as many ways of staging Shakespeare as there are designers 
and directors. On this page, for example, are a music-box Comedy of Errors 
(above), derived from modern stage design, and a full-stage Hamlet (below), 
resetting Shakespeare’s stage. T ‘he former was a C arnegie Institute of 
Technology production directed by Henry Boettcher. Designed by William 
Beggs, the set placed a compact acting unit in the centre of an otherwise 
empty stage. The open framework and the free space of the rest of the play- 
ing arena provided a flexible setting for the many knots which the play 
ties and then unravels. A Yale University project, the full- length Hamlet, di- 
rected by Frank McMullan with costumes by Mary Shaw, utilized an Eliza- 
bethan stage designed by Elisabeth Plehn. The production was aimed, writes 
Allardyce Nicoll, at ‘recapturing the swiftness, simplicity and emotional in- 
tensity of an Elizabethan tragedy when set in its natural surroundings’. 


Commercial Photo Service Co. 
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Dexter Herndon 


To do School for Husbands as a musical comedy with a ballet interlude, 
Althea Hunt, director, and Prentice Hill, designer, needed more room than 
that supplied by William and Mary’s 14’ stage. The designer pushed out 
two houses, in which much of the action takes place, past the proscenium 
onto a lower forestage, covering these with painted scrim, transparent 
when lit from within but opaque with outside lighting. The central space 
gained three levels, and the illusion of more depth was got by continuing 
the street in sharp perspective on a painted backdrop. In contrast, the 
New England Repertory Playhouse of Boston performed The Imaginary 
Invalid, Robert de L. any, director, in a shallow setting designed and gaily 
painted by John Holabird. Marc-Antoine C harpentier’s music for the original 
production was used, arranged for flute and clavichord by Marion Scatena. 
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Original aim: to kindle a little fire of enthusiasm 
for theatre among high school students. 

Present status: quite a bonfire in the community 
with fuel furnished by the City Fathers. 

Inspiration and guidance: association with the 
leading men and women in the educational and re- 
gional theatre. 

Basic belief: that the American Theatre of To- 
morrow is what THEATRE ARTs Calls the Tributary 


Theatre of Today. 


Sawyer Falk 

Born: Key West, Florida. Training: New York Uni- 
versity and Columbia. On the faculties of Columbia 
University, Hillsdale (Mich.) College, and, at present, 
Professor of Drama and Director of Dramatic Activi- 
ties, Syracuse University. 


In these I have found 
great worth: 

The cultural affinity be- 
tween the theatre and 
American universities 


The communal impulse 


These things I have dis- 
liked intensely: 
‘Educational dramatics’ 


The Little Theatre move- 


ment found in ‘the people’ 
The commercialized the- The high standards of 
atre the professional stage 


Holding obdurately to such sympathies and an- 
tipathies, I have attempted, as have many of my 
fellows, to become what may be called a ‘ preceptor- 
régisseur’. Here is a somewhat new figure in the 
theatre — one who not only professes his subject in 
a university classroom but brings it into the beat 
and rhythm of his community and thus, as part of a 
larger concept, identifies it with the American 
Theatre. 

In some respects I have succeeded in doing this; 
but not completely. My main work (like that of my 
colleagues) lies just ahead: to re-define and re-affirm, 
as a popular art-form, the American Theatre; and to 
seek out the sources of wonderment that occasion 
theatregoing in a people. 

Theatrical personages or movements have helped 
me little. Rather I have gained from watching the 
effect of performers upon audiences (e.g. Bonstelle 
stock, the Provincetown Playhouse, the Columbia 
Wheel, Keith and Pantages, Tom shows, the The- 
atre Union, and especially the Theatre Guild in its 
heyday); and from teachers, like Brander Matthews, 
George C. D. Odell, Randolph Somerville and Louis 
Calvert, who said nothing much about make-up, 
scenery construction, etc., but treated the theatre as 
a great art with a vast cultural heritage. 
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Theodore Fuchs 

Born: New York, 1904. Training: not a product of any 
theatre school, professional or collegiate. Received 
training and degree in Chemical Engineering from 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. Abandoned: chem- 
istry for technical phases of theatre and associated 
activities. Executive director, New York Drama League; 
stage-lighting specialist for General Electric; engineer 
for RKO Radio Pictures; technical director, Goodman 
Memorial Theatre, Chicago; staff member and now 
director of Northwestern University Theatre at 
Evanston. Simultaneously, private practice as lighting 
consultant for stage productions, engineering con- 
sultant in theatre construction, and technical director 
of pageants. Author of: Home-Built Lighting Equip- 
ment for the Small Stage; Stage Lighting. 


By heritage and training I was essentially a tech- 
nician and an engineer, with an instinct for planning 
and organization and coordination. The theatre 
was not thought of as a career until I became asso- 
ciated with S. Marion Tucker, dramatic critic, writer 
and lecturer, then one of the editors of THEATRE 
ARTS and a leader in the rise of the non-commercial 
theatre of the country. To Dr. Tucker I am in- 
debted for a clarification of my interest in the thea- 
tre, for a better appreciation of the theatre as an 
institution and for a critical set of standards which 
has long served me as a sound basis for evaluating 
my own work in the theatre as well as that of others. 
Gradually I developed a belief that a person of my 
interests and training could find a place in some 
phase of the many activities that go to make up the 
modern theatre, and perhaps make some contribu- 
tion to it. 

I am convinced that the theatre can benefit by 
employing many of the same principles of mental 
discipline, of analysis and procedure, of planning and 
of integration that make possible the successful 
bridge or skyscraper or streamliner of today. 

In recent years I have done most of my work in 
the educational theatre, for several reasons. The 
non-commercial theatre has, in my belief, pretty 
well supplanted the commercial as the real F stsrrad 
of America. And within the non-commercial theatre, 
the educational field provides the channels through 
which the greatest number of American theatre 
workers and theatregoers may ultimately be reached. 


Norris Houghton 

Born in Indianapolis, Indiana; educated at Princeton 
University, worked in the Theatre Intime and Tri- 
angle Club. Then a year and a half of stock company 
experience with the University Players at Falmouth, 
Massachusetts, and in Baltimore. Thence to Broadway 
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in 1932, worked there continuously until 1940 (except 
for a year in Europe on a Guggenheim Fellowship). 
Spent eight summers in summer theatres: six in the 

t, two at the St. Louis Municipal Opera. Now, 
working at Princeton University. Books: Moscow 
Rehearsals; Advance From Broadway. 


I hoped to design and direct for the theatre. That 
is what I still want to do. I have gained some experi- 
ence in designing. I need more in directing. That is 
one reason I have come to Princeton — but only one. 
I believe in the decentralization of the American 
theatre. By leaving Broadway I am making the only 
contribution I can find to make at this time toward 
that movement. Being at a transitional point in my 
career, I cannot say how closely I have approached 
my goal, but it is safe to say that it is still far dis- 
tant. Most important influences (and I am doubtless 
omitting some unintentionally) have been six 
months spent in the Russian theatre, a liberal arts 
college education, my association with the Uni- 
versity Players, Robert Edmond Jones, day-to- 
day production experience along Broadway, seven 
months of exploration in America (to which, inci- 
dentally, I was helpfully guided by THEATRE ARTS 
and the sign-posts it has been setting up through the 
years). From within myself have come a love of the 
theatre and a belief in it. 


Arch Lauterer 

Born: Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Due to financial straits, 
left high school to become wage earner. Worked vari- 
ously as printer’s devil, typesetter, postal clerk, truck 
driver, apprentice in commercial art studio, for five 
years. Appointed as designer at the Cleveland Play 
House, 1925. Training in theatre design through work- 
ing with Frederic McConnell for eight years. Early 
producing experiences with Barclay Leathem at West- 
ern Reserve University, and K. Elmo Lowe at the Play 
House. Taught design and production at Bennington 
College, 1933-1942. Have worked for the past seven 
years with modern dance through the Bennington 
School of the Dance. Artistic collaborator with Martha 
Graham in 1940 on Letter to the World, and in 1947 
on Punch and the Judy. Now at Colorado College. 


My objective in theatre has been to work with 
content that has significance for the audience in 
terms of experience and hopes, and to mold this con- 
tent into a form that furthers our creation of a func- 
tional stage; a stage designed for /iving drama, not 
for the presentation of the sentimental picture or for 
the recreation of a past theatre form. This is to aid 
in the creation of a theatre which can be as an in- 
strument for the singing and showing of the songs 
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we dream of. To me, this is the art of the theatre. 
Anything other is craft or entertainment. In orde | 
that a theatre serve this way it must be composed of | 
theatre workers who are deeply interested in mor | 
than story telling. They must know how to ug 
voice, movement, light and music with all the skilj 
of modern musical comedy, but affirming a mor 
lyrical and profound dream. 

As to how closely that objective has been realized, 
I can only say that in the spirit as demonstrated by 
the dancers in various groups, and in moments of 
theatre dance in which I have been co-producer | 
have experienced a few clear views of such a theatre 
form. 

The influences that have been most important | 
are, the esprit de corps of the early Play House; the 
designs of Appia; the development of modern | 
dance; the fundamental beauty of modern architec. | 
ture; the poetry of Emily Dickinson, Hart Crane | 
and Carl Sandburg; the documentary film and the 
Living Newspaper. 


Barclay S. Leathem 

Born: Philadelphia. Education: Northeast High 
School; Pennsylvania State College, A.B., 1922; West. 
ern Reserve University, LL.B., 1924; Max Rein. 
hardt’s Schauspiel und Regieseminar der Fachhoch 
schule fiir Musik und darstellende Kunst, and | 
University of Vienna, 1929-1930. At present: have 
been at Western Reserve University since 1921. 





It is almost impossible to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to your three questions. For many years | 
didn’t think in terms of a career; I just did what | 
seemed necessary at the time. Every play was an end 
in itself. So was each class. Writing for publication, | 
suppose I should say that one goal was set early in 
life and that I have struggled constantly to achieve 
it. The truth is that objectives change. Many of the | 
things I hoped for have come to pass. Because of | 
these gains there is now more to be done. It’s some- 
thing like climbing a mountain. The farther up we 
go the more we see of the valley below. So we rush 
back and lose ourselves in the job at hand. Then 


back to the mountain for a clearer view. I don’t | 


expect ever to see all the way across my valley. 

I would like to answer your last question by ask- 
ing one. Aren’t we all dependent upon others? Cer- | 
tainly students, staff members and friends have all 
helped me. They are still helping. I met my wife ina 
college play. This community of interest has been 
the greatest single source of satisfaction over the 
years. If that sounds banal, make the most of it. As | 
to the qualities within that have been most im- | 
portant, I am sure of only one — I enjoy my work. | 
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| have no regrets. I live for today and tomorrow. 
If there’s a theatre in Heaven, I hope they’ll need a 
stagehand, but I’d rather play the lead. 


Stanley McCandless 

Born: Chicago, May 9, 1898. Education: Davenport, 
Jowa, and Principia, St. Louis, 1912-16. University 
of Wisconsin, 1916-20, A.B. Degree; Harvard Uni- 
versity Department of Architecture, 1920-23 (Master 
of Architecture Degree) and technical staff of the ‘47 
Workshop’. Architects’ offices in New York, 1924-25. 
Technical Director of the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, 1925. Instructor in Stage Lighting at 
Yale University, Department of Drama, under George 
Pierce Baker, fall of 1925 to the present. Lighting and 
theatre consultant for a number of buildings, among 
them Bushnell Memorial Auditorium, Hartford; Sev- 
erance Hall, Cleveland; Rockefeller Center, New York; 
Kirby Memorial Theatre, Amherst, and Adams 
Memorial Theatre, Williamstown; National Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. Supervised the lighting of Broad- 
way productions including Lady Has a Heart, Tor- 
tilla Flat and Many Mansions. Camouflage Section 
of the Army, summer 1941. Blackout Committee for 
Connecticut, 1941-42. Books: A Method of Lighting 
the Stage and A Syllabus of Stage Lighting. 


Q. What did you hope to do in your theatre career? 
A. In college, Moderwell’s book on the modern 
movement in the theatre, and a general course in 
stage production opened up intriguing new fields of 
expression, so a model stage built then had a dome 
and above all a crude but ambitious system of light- 
ing. Why? Because it seemed obvious that the design 
of scenery and costumes is incomplete without adequate 
lighting. Design involves the entire visual effect and 
lighting seemed to be the least understood, so that 
naturally became my chief interest. 
Q. How closely do you feel you have approached 
your goal? 
A. Iam still trying to find the answer. In the process 
it has been possible to dispel some of the mystery 
and to develop simple methods and more efficient 
equipment for lighting the stage. 
Q. What qualities from within and what influences 
from without have been most important to you? 
A. A native aptitude for the technical — ‘to find 
out what makes it work’ — enough to try to master 
some of the scientific hurdles without being an engi- 
neer. A ‘stage struck’ attitude that believes in the 
theatre — regardless. A desire for self-expression 
which will surmount endless obstacles and which re- 
fuses to be dampened even by the most blatant com- 
promises. 

The numerous influences that affect a career are 
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almost impossible to catalogue. Probably there is 
something in an absorbing interest and the way it 
puts one in the way of being influenced by good 
books, able teachers, interesting experiments, the 
recognition and taking advantage of opportunity, 
and finally a satisfactory job. 


Lee Mitchell 

Born: Washington, D. C., 1906. Schooling: Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, B.A.; Northwestern Univer- 
sity, M.A., Ph.D. Worked in: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Theatre, since 1929; Greenbrier Theatre, 
1937; Mundelein College Theatre, 1937-1940; Cain 
Park Theatre, 1942. 


I began my work in the theatre with only one aim 
(beside the mundane one of earning a living): to de- 
sign and direct productions which would afford the 
deepest possible satisfaction to me, to the other 
workers and to the audiences. Since such an aim per- 
force requires production of many of the classics, I 
became interested in presentational drama and pres- 
entational staging, both of which seem to me 
uniquely of the living theatre, especially as repre- 
sentational drama becomes susceptible to more 
effective presentation by other means. 

Although it is difficult to measure one’s progress 
toward such a general goal, I do feel that I have be- 
come increasingly capable of giving audiences the 
kind of experience for which they come to the the- 
atre. Of some two hundred productions which I 
have done, an increasing number — including Tar- 
tuffe, Paths of Glory and The Cherry Orchard, which 
I designed, and Hannele, a8 the King and The 
Tempest, which I directed — have repaid my years 
of work and study. 

I am most conscious of the influence of B. Iden 
Payne’s example in directing, of my admiration for 
Max Reinhardt’s Salzburg productions, of my agree- 
ment with Robert Edmond Jones’ theories of the- 
atrical purpose, of my fondness for the critical writ- 
ings of E. E. Stoll, and of the encouragement which I 
received from the late Chester Wallace. 


Lee Norvelle 

Born: Pendleton, Kentucky. Basic training: Asbury 
College, Indiana University, Iowa University, Cornell 
University and London School of Speech. Taught in 
the Universities of Iowa, Montana and Indiana. 
Professional theatre work in Indianapolis and Los 
Angeles. At present: head of Division of Speech, In- 
diana University. 


From the beginning of my career my one ambition 
has been to emphasize the cultural and educational 
value of drama and have it take its place in the 
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curriculum of institutions of higher learning along 
with other subjects which have long enjoyed cul- 
tural and academic respectability. During my un- 
dergraduate days I became painfully conscious of 
the fact that dramatic literature could not be taught 
in the traditional closet manner. I then resolved to 

ioneer for theatres in state-supported universities, 
arent that drama should receive financial sup- 
port and administrative encouragement in the same 
way that other basic subjects were receiving it. I be- 
lieved then, and the conviction has grown steadily 
since, that it is the duty of the state to provide ade- 
quate physical facilities and instructional staffs for 
presenting the various forms of drama through stu- 
dent participation; and also to bring the campus 
the best offerings of the professional theatre. 

I now have the privilege of working in one of the 
world’s finest theatres in my own institution — my 
own institution in the sense that it was here, in my 
undergraduate days, that I resolved to work toward 
this objective — making the community drama- 
conscious — an objective that is certainly being 
reached here. 

The quality from within which has been most im- 
portant in my training and work is the deep con- 
sciousness of the potentialities of the theatre to 
predict and reflect the essential qualities of human 
nature and the complicated schemes of life as re- 
vealed through religious, family, economic and 
governmental patterns. 

The influence from without which has been most 
important to me has been the inspiration which I 
have received from the great teachers and artists of 
the professional theatre with whom I have studied 
and been associated, and the response which tal- 
ented students have made to the type of training 
provided through the university theatre. 


Donald Oenslager 

Born at Harrisburg, Pennsyloania. Education: Har- 
vard, 1923. Worked in the 47 Workshop under the 
stimulating guidance of Professor George Pierce Baker. 
Studied methods of design and production in the princi- 
pal theatre centres of Europe. Served as an apprentice 
in the Provincetown Playhouse and Greenwich Village 
Theatre under the direction of Kenneth Macgowan, 
Robert Edmond Fones and Eugene O'Neill. Since 
then, have designed over one hundred and twenty-five 
productions of plays, musicals, ballets and operas on 
Broadway. When the Department of Drama was estab- 
lished at Yale University in 1925, was asked by Mr. 
Baker to supervise courses in Scene Design, a part- 
time position still held. Books: Scenery Then and 
Now; Theatre in Bali. [Since this note was written, 
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Mr. Oenslager has been commissioned Captain in th 
Air Corps of the U. S. Army. — Editors’ Note] 


It is my firm opinion that there can be no disting 
tion made between Scene Design practised in th 
professional theatre and Scene Design practised jy 
the tributary theatre. In both fields the scene de 
signer brings to the production of a play a highly 
specialized talent. The stage is his show-window, hig 
counter, his laboratory. He is called upon to work 
in many mediums with a variety of styles and meth. 
ods. In this there is no difference between Broadway 
and the college or community stage. It is high time 
to merge this “house divided’, for the scene designe 
can serve best only one sovereign theatre. 

The following ten points, I believe, affirm the 
measure of the designer’s service in that theatre 
1. He analyzes the problem of a play in the lan 
of both the artist and the business manager. » ie 


designs in terms of feet and inches, days and hourg | 
dollars and cents. 3. He coordinates a production in| 


a minimum of space with a maximum of effect, 
4. He mechanizes scenery to mobilize his produc. 
tion. 5. He functions as an engineer of space anda 


dramatist of form. 6. He scales to the stage archi. | 
tecture, painting and sculpture with theatric imag | 
nation. 7. He reveals an ever-new emphasis with! 


psychology of color and control of light. 8. He 
propagandizes current trends and makes his stylea 
commodity. 9. He experiments in new phases of the. 
atrical entertainment. 10. He foresees today the 
tastes and needs of tomorrow’s audience. 


These are not ten scenic beatitudes. They are ten’ 


tangible affirmations of the scene designer’s pee 
formance in the theatre today. 


James H. Parke 
Born: Dickinson, Texas. Training: Agricultural and’ 


Mechanical College of Texas (Chemical Engineering’ 


—one year); the University of Texas (English— 
four years); Yale University (Drama — one year), 
Have worked for a living at Hoquiam, Washington 


(lumber factory — one summer); the University of 
Texas (taught English — nine years; taught Drama—" 


& 


four years); directed plays, one summer each at Lak 
Placid Summer Theatre; Theatre-by-the-Sea, Matu 
nuck; Red Barn Theatre, Locust Valley. 


Q. What did you hope to do in your theatre career! 
A. When it looked as if it were going to be a career, 


I hoped most to have a theatre in which to work on) 


plays. And I hoped to have plays to work on. They 
didn’t have to be all good plays, necessarily. Just 


plays. They had to have some kind of excitement it’ 
them for ail of us working on them and for all of us} 
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seeing them from the other side of the footlights. 
Q. How closely have you approached your goal? 
A. I guess you never really approach your goal in 
this business. But we’ve got three theatres in which 
to work on plays, and we've got a resident play- 
ight. (He’s worn out his first pair of shoes in 
Texas; therefore he’s now a Texan.) He’s writing us 
plays with excitement in them; and he’s got students 
writing plays which are beginning to have excite- 
ment in them. 
Q. What qualities from within and what influences 
from without have been most important to you? 
A. From within: a fairly strong constitution and a 
complete fascination with my job. (The latter is 
both good and bad at times; so is the former.) From 
without: the influences have been legion — as in 
everyone’s living, of course: the Canterbury-like 
train of people who have believed in you and what 
you are doing; also those who haven’t, I guess. In 
addition, in my case, a group of students who are 
discovering theatre for the first time and loving it 
as much as I do; a College of Fine Arts which, al- 
though technically divided into three separate de- 
partments, miraculously and marvelously thinks of 
itself as a unit; and a staff of a Department of Drama 
with the philosophy that theatre is a cooperative 
venture — and practises that philosophy. 


Samuel Selden 

Born: Canton, China, January 2, 1899. Education: 
Yale, 4.B., 1922. Theatre training: New York, 1922- 
1927, Provincetown Playhouse, Greenwich Village 
Theatre, Theatre Guild, Intimate Opera Company, 
etc. Principal employment: Department of Dramatic 
Art, University of North Carolina, 1927 to the pres- 
ent time. Director, The Lost Colony, 7937 to the pres- 
ent time. Guggenheim Fellowship, 1978-1939. Books: 
A Player’s Handbook; Stage Scenery and Lighting 
(with Sellman) ; Modern Stage Practice (with Heffner 
and Sellman). 


From the time I first began to think about the 
theatre, I wanted to be a director — a good one. 
But I had a very small idea at the start how long 
was the path to the achievement of that desire. Five 
crowded years of stage lighting, scenic painting, 
stage management and acting served as a beginning. 
Then came the directing. But the studying went on. 
After twenty years of work I have learned much 
about stage techniques — some things to do, many 
more not to do. But that strange magic in the the- 
atre, the evocation of that intangible presence which 
makes the audience leave a performance bright- 
eyed, filled with wonder, still remains for me mad- 
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deningly illusive, and therefore fascinating! 

In answer to the question as to what influences 
have most strongly shaped my practice and teach- 
ing of directing, I would say: the five-year appren- 
ticeship in New York playhouses, my rich associa- 
tions at the University of North Carolina, and a 
persistent curiosity regarding every phase of organic 
design — in music, dancing and painting, as well as 
in the theatre. During recent years the greatest in- 
fluence has come from my experience in assisting 
student playwrights. 

What is the form of my ambition now? I think I 
can state it simply. We have been through a long 
period of disillusionment during which most young 
artists who dared to attach their thought-wagons to 
a star were promptly labeled ‘sentimentalists’. 
Ahead of us now is, I believe, a period of more posi- 
tive hope. I wish to have some part, as an artist and 
teacher, in rebuilding a theatre founded on real faith 
in man and his dreams. 


Valentine Windt 

Born in Budapest, Hungary, brought to this country as 
a child, and reared in New York City. Education at 
Cornell and Princeton preparing to teach English. My 
Jirst assignment on the staff of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology changed my plans. Enrolled as a student in 
the evening session of the drama school; studied with 
Richard Boleslavsky at the American Laboratory The- 
atre in New York. Summer session at the University of 
Iowa. Appointed Director of Dramatics, University of 
Michigan, fall of 1928. Now Associate Professor of 
Speech and Director of Dramatics, University of 
Michigan; Director of the Ann Arbor Festival. 


When I first came to the University of Michigan 
I found, as was so frequently the case at the time, 
that theatre activities on the campus were domi- 
nated largely by social clubs. Democratic methods 
and workmanlike standards shifted the emphasis 
from the clubs to courses in the curriculum. In the 
spring of 1939, my appointment to direct the Ann 
Arbor Dramatic Festival was a further step ahead in 
my effort to integrate as far as possible the various 
dramatic groups on campus, both student and pro- 
fessional. 

From the very beginning it has been my passion- 
ate conviction that there can be no real difference 
in the theatre between the amateur and the profes- 
sional even though, of course, good professionals are 
invariably more skilful. When the theatre finally 
decentralizes itself in this country and establishes 
itself maturely everywhere, it will, in my opinion, 
have attained significance as a great social force. 
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The Technician’s 
Workshop 





Ee. FIRST war winter has had its 
most marked effect on the tech- 
nical aspects of tributary theatre pro- 
duction. Budgets have been cut, su 
plies limited, materials inneubele 
scarce. Consequently this year’s Work- 
shop emphasizes methods of simplifi- 
cation, ways of cutting corners, saving 
money and materials, rather than 
technical elaborations and perfections. 
Mobility also has become important, 
since tire and gasoline shortages as 
well as the servicing of camps make it 
necessary in some instances for the 
theatre to go to its audience rather 
than the audience to the theatre. 


PORTABLE PROSCENIUM 
ALBOT PEARSON, director of the 
Dallas Little Theatre, has evolved 

for the theatre’s Army Camp Enter- 

tainment Units a portable proscenium 
which can be set up on any platform. 

The Service Clubs where perform- 

ances are given are seldom equipped 

with the type of stage needed for even 
the simplest performances. ‘The prob- 
lem of the proscenium has been solved,’ 

Mr. Pearson writes, ‘by a portable 

one of my own devising, made of 

threaded pipes, with a tower at each 
side and double lengths across the 
arch, on which is taped black duve- 
tyne to make a frame. The arch is 
sufficiently strong to carry the curtain 
track and light trough and four spots, 
and is erected in from thirty minutes 
to an hour, dependent upon the qual- 
ity of soldier help available. It bolts 
into a stout platform 36’ x 20’ (put 
together across the entrance end of the 
clubhouse by the utility squads). All 
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the male members of the cast have to 
take turns at putting up lights and 
setting the stage. The fact that the 
crew is seventy-five percent female 
is helpful in harnessing any soldier- 
power drawn to the scene by curiosity. 

‘The portable proscenium, which 
was made to our specifications by a 
helpful mechanic who practically do- 
nated his labor, cost with the track 
and curtains around $300. Materials 
for the scenery, props and sound ef- 
fects (recordings) came to about $85.’ 











CENTRE STAGING E 
Gruner plays in the centre of 


auditorium has been much ¢; 


and written about since Rei 
and the Russians experimented wit 
many years ago. In America, Gle 
Hughes at the University of Washi 
ton developed the method to they 
where he could build a whole thea 
the Penthouse Theatre, for this 
of production alone. Gilmor Brg 
adapted the idea in a different m 

in his Bandbox Theatre, and 
year more and more groups are testi 
its values to actors and audience: 
schools, summer theatres and, } 
cently, in camps. 


An engaging example of the aren 
of production was given by ¢ 


King-Coit Children’s Theatre in New 
York when it staged The Rose and th 
Ring in the centre of a ballroom. A 
low white iron fence marked out the 
playing area, which was also provided 
with a tent-like roof. The young ac. 
tors, very much at their ease in their 
imaginary world, played ‘in the round’ 
without difficulty. Last summer a 
group of Yale Drama School men and 
women calling themselves the Arena 
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Portable proscenium designed by Talbot Pearson for the Dallas Little Theatre’s Army 
Camp Shows. Units A and B combine at right angles to make a supporting tower. 
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The Fireman, circus style, given by the 
Tent Players, Fohn Ford Sollers, director. 


Players (Richard Fleischer, director) 
toured summer hotels without benefit 
of scenery or background. Mr. Fleis- 
cher also directed an arena production 
of The Beautiful People in the Yale 
Art Gallery under the pa sponsor- 
ship of the Yale School of Fine Arts 
and the Yale Dramatic Association. 
John Ford Sollers of the University 
of Idaho reports a venture in summer 
stock which turned out highly suc- 
cessful: ‘Forced by what proved to be 
a fortunate set of circumstances to 
rent a tent for our stock season, our 
“Tent Players” continued the “big 
top” atmosphere by staging circus 
style. We produced What a Life, The 
Vinegar Tree, I Killed the Count, The 
Importance of Being Earnest, The 
Milky Way and, for melodrama, The 
Fireman. Our first plan of production 
for the last called for fairly elaborate 
furnishings. Indeed, the description of 
one scene in the original reads, “a 
splendid room; stage set out as in 
London Assurance”; another is Dock 
Square, Boston; and still another re- 
quired a bridge and a grove of trees. 
We soon found that we could symbol- 
ize the setting with a minimum of at- 
mospheric detail, and use only the 
essentials of furniture. Dock Square 
became a lamp-post in one corner and 
a barrel and a box in the opposite. The 
“splendid room”, at first dressed with 
a full rug, marble-topped tables, china 
lamps and even a chandelier, was soon 
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cut down to a table, a chair, a stool 
and a tiny 3’ x 5’ rug. In contrast, the 
poorer settings used no rug, and 
meaner furniture. The setting by the 
bridge had originally been conceived 
as a ramp and a railing, a practical 
rock and stump and a clutter of real 
brush. It became just a rock, with the 
bridge imagined off-stage. This sim- 
plification was due largely to the 
method of shifting. Four firemen in 
red shirts and helmets ran on to the 
tune of the well-known phrase from 
the William Teil overture, and struck 
old props and furniture and set new. 
They also acted in a couple of scenes, 
and sang a quartet during one long 
costume change. 

‘Lighting, although extremely sim- 
ple, helped set the scenes. We used 
four spots with warm gelatins from 
above the four corners of the stage, 
and one with a blue gelatin directly 
over the centre. The outer spots were 
ganged on one dimmer, and the blue 
on another. Night scenes used only 
the blue; candlelit interiors used the 
blue and a little warm; and the “splen- 
did room” everything full up.’ 
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Wagon Unit for Romeo and Juliet, Maine. 


ROMEO AND JULIET IN 
MAINE 
ypu on backstage area was the 
mother of our invention’ writes 
Herschel Bricker, director of the Uni- 
versity of Maine’s Masque Theatre. 
Following last year’s full-length pro- 
duction of Hamlet, the Masquers 
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Some of the scenes in Romeo and Juliet utilizing the Wagon Unit, and one (in Friar 
Laurence’s Cell) without it. Maine Masquers. 
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launched their Romeo and Fuliet with 
Earle Rankin, last year’s Prince of 
Denmark, as the star-crossed lover. 
Norman Mennes designed, for this 
many-scened play, a set which proved 
both effective and flexible. Its main 
feature was a wagon stage, which ap- 
peared in some guise in every scene 
except the Friar’s cell, the Apothecary 
scene and one interior. For these scenes 
traveler curtains and large flats were 
used to close in the arches of the basic 
architectural structure. The wagon 
unit was moved about, serving as the 
walls of a building in the street scenes 
and as the front of the church in the 
Tomb scene. One side was hinged in 
the middle and could be let down, pro- 
viding two acting areas, the stage level 
and a raised platform for the Closet 
scene. By this device it was possible to 
oe scenes 2, 3, 4 and § of Act IV (the 

ittredge edition) without a break. 
Stage lighting made the transitions 
from one scene to another and fo- 
cussed attention on the area in which 
the action was taking place. The plans, 
overleaf, indicate how the wagon 
unit was moved about the stage, 
exposing various surfaces and angles 
to view. In the closet scene it is 
shown open, taking up about twice as 
much space as when closed. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 
H™ schools have their special 

problems of staging and casting, 
particularly when a large-scale real- 
istic play such as Jt Can’t Happen 
Here is undertaken. Donald Keyes, 
while director of dramatics at the 
West High School, Rochester, N. Y., 
solved some of them by ‘tossing real- 
ism to the winds’. 

“Remembering Wagner’s theory 
that “music is the soul of drama, 
drama the body of music”’’, he writes, 
7 = to the orchestra conductor 
to choose and play appropriate music 
to underscore entrances and exits, 
heighten speeches and set moods. 

‘Fortunately, as our stage was fur- 
nished with several baby spots cap- 
able of individual control, we were 
able to use light as an additional 
method of enhancing action. We could 
pick up an actor in one area as we 
faded out others; or, if we wished, we 
could highlight and color a face. 
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Figure 1: Editor's Office and Drugstore 
A: Platforms 6 x 5° x 9" 

B: Platforms 6’ x 3/ x 36" 

C: Black Drapes 
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Figure 2: Living Room 


‘By borrowing thirteen sturdy 6’ x 
5’ x 9” platforms from a neighboring 
school and by using six 6’ x 3’ x 36” 
platforms we had in stock, plus two 
2-step and three 3-step units, we con- 
structed a formal set that somehow 
projected Mr. Lewis’ idea that “the 
play takes place in the near future, 
if at all”. 

‘The basic formation was a hollow 
rectangle made by mounting the 6’ x 
5’x 9” platforms on a 36”-high frame- 
work of 6” x 8” beams. Four of our 
6’ x 3’ x 36” platforms placed end to 
end to make two movable units 12’ x 
3’ x 36” completed the downstage side 
of the rectangle. The scenes in the 
drugstore and in the editor’s office 
were played on the forestage in front 
of these movable platforms (see Fig- 
ure 1). The living-room scenes took 
place within the rectangle with front 
platforms pulled apart (Figure 2). 

“Lee Simonson in The Stage Is Set 
defines a setting as “‘a plan of action”. 
This set certainly exemplified that 
idea, for it dictated many unusual 
groupings and several “high moments”: 

1. A political parade “around the 
square” — bands playing, banners 
flying, signs waving, torches flaring. 

2. An ominous entrance for “Co 
Lieut. Swan” out of the dark, fore- 
boding background. 

3. A particularly cruel murder of 
the drugstore owner accomplished by 






























having several “‘Corpos” leap 
the man from the platforms above 
4. “Dictator Windrip’s” speech 
livered in person (instead of over 
radio) from the upstage centre 
form as the living-room faded , 
leaving only the “television 
luminated. ; 
5. The arrest and execution of 
“Young Doctor” by two “Corp 
as he stood on the stage centre 
As he flung out his arms in app 
cross of light appeared behind h 
The symbolism was increased by# 
orchestra’s crescendo of “The Batth 
Hymn of the Republic” as the 
tains closed. | 
‘All in all this production sche 
enlivened the actors, cut shifting fj 
to a few seconds, and emotionalize 
the story by providing a background 
of music and an atmosphere of dread 
uncertainty out of which came yip 
lence and violation.’ 


Attention, Libraries: Five 
sand plays, the entire literature of 
English theatre from 1500 to 
and of the American theatre from 
beginnings to 1830, on a tw 
shelf — this is the miracle now 
available to every theatre library 
the country! The Theatre Libra 
Association in collaboration with 
Readex Microprint Corporation” 
sponsoring a plan by which this eng 
mous body of dramatic literature, 
larger collection than any singe) 
American library possesses today,” 
will be reproduced in microprint ata 

minimum cost per volume. Alan ¥, 

McGee of New York University, um” 
der the supervision of Alla 
Nicoll, will make the selection. All 
details of the plan are described in 
May Broadside of the Theatre 
brary Association, George F 
President (476 Fifth Avenue, N. 


Attention, Students: The 
of the Museum of Modern Art, 
exhibitions, film showings, li 
facilities, are available to stu 
and graduates of theatre schools af 
to members of Actors’ Equity, C 
Equity and AFRA for the small i 
of $1 a year. This gives the theatt 
artist important privileges and oppor | 
tunities for study in one of the finest | 
museums in the city. 
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NEW PLAYS 


The Red Velvet Goat, by Josephina Niggli, set by Charles Rogers, staged 
by the Theatre Workshop of Wellesley College, Edith M. Smaill, director. 


The Vengeance of K’noh, folk play by McCurdy Burnet, in a student work- 
shop production by the Carolina Playmakers, Frederick H. Koch, director. 
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Akron University production of 4// Reason Now Resigned, by Geoftrey Coope 
and Theodore Sherman, first staged a year ago at the University of Idaho. 





WILLIAM SAROYAN’S JIM DANDY 


ee BARB EO 


Valentine Windt directed the University of Michigan’s production of Saro- 
yan’s challenging script: ‘a most exciting and gratifying experience’. 


From Tulane University, Monroe Lippman reports that the play ‘caused 
more discussions than any script yet produced’. William Eckart, designer. 


A. M. Drummond designed and directed Cornell’s produc tion, pointing out 
that this play represented NTC’s first venture in nation-wide release. 





A FEW VERSIONS OUT OF MANY 


Individuality marks each designer’s approach to Saroyan. This set is by 
Ralph Brown, Catholic University. Directors, Alan Schneider, Dr. Callan. 


Sawyer Falk directed, at the Civic University Theatre, Syracuse, one of 
the early productions of the script, shown in more than sixty theatres. 


C. Lowell Lees brought in Fim Dandy to open the Minnesota University 
season; directed by Reid Erekson in a set designed by Frank M. Whiting. 





NEW PLAYS 





A seventh Fim Dandy, by the Dartmouth Players of Dartmouth College, 
directed by Warner Bentley in a setting designed by Henry B. Williams. 


Mississippi, by Sara Sherman Pryor of Grinnell College, produced by 
EK. C. Mabie at the University of Iowa with sets by Arnold S. Gillette. 


Santos Vega by Luis Herrera, Argentine playwright, North American pre- 
miére at the Vassar Experimental Theatre, Robert C. Schnitzer directing. 








News and Notes 





WAR AND THE 
TRIBUTARY THEATRE 

1TH the war only six months old, 
W the university and community 
theatres are already feeling its impact 
in a variety of ways. To THEATRE 
ARTS’ query as to how it affected audi- 
ences, whether they were larger or 
smaller and whether they demand spe- 
cial kinds of entertainment, the an- 
swers were predominantly on the plus 
side. Twice as many as those com- 
plaining of a falling off in attendance 
declared that their audiences have in- 
creased. Some of this enlargement was 
attributed to the presence of men in 
khaki, for practically every theatre in 
the country opens its doors to men 
in uniform. But others see an increase 
in attendance quite aside from soldier 
visitors, though as yet it is difficult to 
analyze the reasons for the upswing. 
Seventy-five percent of the answers 
declare that the demand is for comedy, 
musicals —escape entertainment. The 
rest find little change either in num- 
bers or in mood. A small but hearten- 
ing minority speak of the outstanding 
success of their serious or poetic plays 
when they have been given particularly 
fine productions, plays like Thunder 
Rock and the tantalizing and provoca- 
tive Fim Dandy which appears on so 
many records. One community theatre 


notes that the soldiers who attended. 


their theatre are apt to say that they 
prefer comedy but that actually the 
response to Flight to the West and The 
Land Is Bright, the two serious plays 
on their repertory, was best. 

The community and college theatres 





have served the armed forces all over 
the country in a great variety of ways. 
Glenn Hughes reports for the Univer- 
sity of Washington in Seattle, ‘We 
have had army and navy audiences 
come to our theatres and have taken 
many shows to them, for example, 
Private Lives, Help Yourself and Good- 
bye Again. The Penthouse style of 
entertainment works out particularly 
well in camps lacking in theatrical 
facilities.’ . . . The Dallas Little The- 
atre’s camp project (Talbot Pearson, 
director) staged and produced The 
Ghost Train and toured it to seven 
camps within a 200-mile radius of 
Dallas. . . . Texas, with its many en- 
campments, is heard from repeatedly. 
The Del Rio Little Theatre (Dorothy 
Dabney, director) says that Petticoat 
Fever, played at Fort Clark and Camp 
Wallace, near Houston, is a ‘soldier 
favorite’. . . . Still in the west, the 
Phoenix Union High School reports 
that they took their show, L’sza Pop- 
pin, Fr., with a cast of 50 boys, to 
Luke Field, Higley Field and the U. S. 
Cavalry Station at Papago Park. . . . 
San Bernardino Valley Junior College 
was equally enterprising, taking its 
one-act plays to Camp Haan and 
March Field to present in the club 
houses. ‘Neither camp has a building 
with a stage or other facilities of that 
nature, so we used programs of one-act 
plays, music and dancing. The mili- 
tary bases in the Mojave Desert and 
at Victorville were also without the- 
atre equipment. In fact, at Murdoc 
Dry Lake Bombing Range perform- 
ances were presented on the open 


desert with no stage whatsoever.’ . . . 
Coming east, we find the Illini The- 
atre Guild (Wesley Swanson, director) 
furnishing a variety of entertainments 
at the Service Club at Chanute Field 
and also presenting a full-l - 
edy, The Flying Gerardos, in the camp. 
. . - Marston Balch reports that Tufts 
has been trouping plays to Fort Dev- 
ens, Fort Edwards and the Boston 
Harbor Forts, as well as the Seamen’s 
Club and other centres for service 
men. ‘We are performing The Playboy 
of the Western World on an arena or 
circus stage,’ he writes, ‘both here 
and before groups of soldiers and sail- 
ors. All these excursions are giving 
both fun and satisfaction to our un- 
dergraduate actors as well as enlarg- 
ing their range of experience.’ . . . In 
Boston the Leland Powers School de- 
cided at the outbreak of the war to 
turn its facilities and talents to the 
task of entertaining the service 
branches in its area: ‘To date the stu- 
dent groups have presented Ladies in 
Retirement and Springtime for Henry 
for several performances at Fort Dev- 
ens, Camp Edwards and Grenier Field 
under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross or the Camp Morale Offi- 
cers. This undertaking, which we be- 
lieve was one of the first of its kind in 
New England, is under the direction 
of Arthur Kachel, our director and a 
former Captain of the 339th Machine 
Gun Battalion, 88th Division, in 
World War I. He was also entertain- 
ment officer for that Division of 37,000 
men in France after the Armistice.’ 
On the side of civilian organization 
for war, the community and civic the- 
atres are particularly active. Califor- 
nia, being nearest the firing line, went 
into action at once, as Oliver Prickett 
reports for the Pasadena Playhouse. 
‘The Playhouse has had to face the 
reality of preparation for any eventu- 
ality. Gilmor Brown and Charles F. 
Prickett are serving on the Theatre 
Defense Council, and the Playhouse 
has been a sort of guinea-pig (or 
model) for this activity. The qo 
has been divided roughly into four 
main departments: 1. Protection to 
property and persons. Everyone work- 
ing in the theatre is placed in one of 
three divisions — Air Raid Wardens, 
First Aid and Patrol. 2. Camp enter- 
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tainment. It is our experience that it 
is better to bring the soldiers and sail- 
ors to the Playhouse than to attempt 
setting up and playing in their loca- 
tions. We have hundreds here each 
week. But we also have a 16-people 
Gay Nineties revue that can set up 
cabaret style at any camp. 3. Soldier 
participation. Here, at the jumping- 
off place, there are many headquarters 
companies. We have invited the the- 
atrically minded to come to readings 
and army officials have given them the 
Go sign. 4. Contact with actors in the 
armed services. And this, to us, is 
important. Many have gone already 
who were right on the edge of theatri- 
cal worth. We are afraid that they will 
lose their sights on drama goals. We 
publish a five-page sheet called “Stage 
Whispers” to keep them in touch.’ 
The City of Dallas has faced an- 
other aspect of the war problem, the 
difficulty of maintaining cultural en- 
terprises and foundations during a 
war period and of coordinating com- 
munal effort. To meet these challenges 
the city has formed a Fine Arts Com- 
mission for Civilian Defense which in- 
cludes eleven organizations, among 
them the Civic Music Association, the 
Dallas Historical Society, the Mu- 
seum, the Symphony Society, the 
Dallas Morning News, Dallas Times 
Herald, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity and the Dallas Little Theatre. 
Talbot Pearson, director of the Little 
Theatre, reporting the activities of 
this Commission, says, ‘Our concerted 
action has already borne fruit in pre- 
venting too great a lessening of inter- 
est in the fine arts affairs of Dallas.’ 
On the campus of the University of 
Oklahoma, the war has brought into 
being a War Council Entertainment 
Committee which, so Charles Elson, 
its chairman, reports, ‘is one of the 
largest cooperative faculty and under- 
graduate committees ever to go into 
action on this campus. Its purpose is 
to bring as much excellent entertain- 
ment as possible to a maximum num- 
ber of men in the armed forces at no 
cost whatsoever to these men. Our 
first show was a musical comedy, E/i- 
gible and Eager, winner of the ASCAP 
Prize, given on the campus to raise 
funds for our enterprise. It had the 
largest turnout we have ever had for 
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Eligible and Eager, 4SCAP Prize Musical 
Comedy, Univ. of Oklahoma. 


any paid-admission performance pre- 
sented here. The finances from this 
show will be sufficient to send the 
seven productions we have planned to 
the Army encampments of the state.’ 

The Seattle Repertory Playhouse, 
always keenly conscious of its civic 
duties, launched at once into a war 
program. ‘We think it is incumbent 
upon the community theatres of this 
country to enlist consciously and di- 
rectly in the war effort. The week the 
war broke out we got out a leaflet en- 
titled “Laughter is a Weapon Too!” 
and sent it to our entire mailing list.’ 
Their season’s repertory included two 
hits, The Man Who Came to Dinner 
and The Time of Your Life, and the 
whole company has been at work 
turning out a lively musical revue 
called Free for All, or Thumbs Up!, 
which ‘by means of music, comedy, 
satire and dance, will have something 
constructive and vital to say about 
what we are fighting for.’ 

In Texas, Margo Jones, director of 
the Community Players of Houston, 
reports not only her activities in en- 
tertaining soldiers and civilians but 
some of the problems that face com- 
munity theatres everywhere. ‘I have 
lost almost all of my trained actors, 
technicians and designers. One is apt 
to hear on every corner: “What are 
you going to do about casting men? 
How can you build your sets when all 
the men are gone?” My answer is this. 


Audiences need and want theatre 
more than ever before. They have 
proved this by the great increase in 
ticket sales. New people are coming 
into town in droves — into the de. 
fense industries. I have decided come 
hell or high water that we'll give this 
city theatre and we'll provide theatre 
for the service men. It may be that 
we'll have to cast much younger men, 
It may be that we’ll move productions 


into the middle of the shipyards or . 


into the middle of the camps. But 
we're going to keep on putting on 
shows — more than before.’ 

The same attitude is reflected in the 
report of Fritz Kleibacker, director of 
the Nashville Community Playhouse: 
‘The community theatres and little 
theatres must continue. Their con- 
tribution to public morale is indis- 
pensable. This is the supreme oppor- 
tunity for the non-professional theatre 
to come of age; to prove to the public 
at large it is not a plaything of the 
few but an integrated, mature enter- 
prise necessary to the lives of the 
many —a real community, theatre 
serving the needs of the community. 


At the Kendall Community Play | 


House in Des Moines, Iowa (Verner 
Haldene, director), a technique for 
entertaining soldiers has been devel- 
oped which is used in many commun- 
ity theatres. ‘Since the first of the 
year we have added an invitation per- 
formance to soldiers stationed at Fort 
Des Moines. This performance is given 
the night prior to our opening, at 
which time we turn the theatre over 
to the soldiers. The two soldier audi- 
ences for Hay Fever and I Killed the 
Count have been excellent ones. . . . 
Le Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré in 
New Orleans also reports entertaining 
goo service men during the run of The 
Man Who Came to Dinner, and every 


community theatre near the camps + 


is equally hospitable. 

The staff of the Cain Park Theatre 
(Dina Rees Evans, director) has writ- 
ten an original play called Army Red! 
which demonstrates the techniques of 
local Civilian Defense in case of an 
actual air raid. The show made the 
defense effort so graphic that it is 
being given repeatedly in Cleveland 
Heights and Cleveland itself. 

A final note from Cornell College, 
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lowa, looks toward the future. A num- 
ber of former students, headed by 
James Daly who played Hamlet last 

r and is now in the Navy, other 
alumni and the Little Theatre group 
itself have joined together to build a 
‘Bond Theatre’, They are buying war 
bonds and putting them aside until 
‘the war is won’, when the money will 
be used to establish a repertory acting 
company with summer headquarters 
in the Cornell Little Theatre and 
winter touring in the United States, 
Canada and South America. 


N.T.C. CAMP PROJECT 


The National Theatre Conference 
Camp Project has now become an in- 
tegral part of the activities of the 
Army Special Services branch; Louis 
Simon, civilian adviser for the Second 
Corps Area, describes in this issue typi- 
cal activities in his section of the coun- 
try. Barclay Leathem, summarizing 
the history of the project, reports: ‘Its 
success as a whole is not due to any 
one, two or three persons, but rather 
it is the result of collective action and 
cooperative effort.’ He pays special 
tribute to the help and encouragement 
he received in the early phases of the 
plan from Colonel William H. Draper, 
Jr., Colonel M. M. Montgomery and 
Major Marvin Young in Washington; 
from the Citizens’ Committee for the 
Army and Navy, U.S.O., which fi- 
nanced the secorid step of the project 
(the exploratory work having been 
backed by the N.T.C.); from the Joint 
Army and Navy Committee which 
continued the project from Dec. 15, 
1941, when the Citizens’ Committee 
dissolved, to March 15, 1942, when 
the Army took over. But particularly 
Mr. Leathem underlines the invalu- 
able, enthusiastic and disinterested 
work done by members of the N.T.C. 
and by the Civilian Advisers them- 
selves, beginning with Gordon Minter 
and Joseph Lee Brown who did the 
exploratory work at Fort Bliss and 
Fort Bragg and including the present 
group: Edward Everett Hale, First 
Corps Area; Louis Simon, Second 
Corps Area; Jackson Lee, Third; Rob- 
ert Brogan, Fourth; Jerome Coray, 
Fifth; Larrae Haydon, Seventh; Dun- 
can Whiteside, Eighth; Bernard Szold, 
Ninth Corps Area. 





Under Canvas, dy Downing and Greenberg, 
Cornell (Iowa) Summer Theatre tryout. 


COOPERATION 
gem is a noticeable increase of 
interest on the part of profes- 
sional actors in the community and 
college theatres, and a willingness to 
play with well disciplined and well di- 
rected groups of actors and students 
in this field. For instance, Walter 
Slezak went to the University of 
Texas to play a week’s run in Mo- 
litre’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
Incidentally also, King Vidor visited 
that campus in connection with an 
important exhibition called ‘Bringing 
a Picture to the Screen’ based on his 
production of H. M. Pulham, Es- 
quire. Mr. Vidor, a Texan by birth, 
presented this exhibit to the Univer- 
sity of Texas as a first gift towards 
making the University a depository 
of motion picture material. James 
Parke, director of the Department of 
Drama, also invited Charles Coburn 
to come to the University and discuss 
the practical details of the project 
Mr. Coburn outlined in his speeches 
in California last season, the project 
of establishing professional repertory 
companies in connection with uni- 
versities and colleges. . . . Flora 
Robson accepted Frederick Burleigh’s 
invitation to play the Pauline Lord 
role in Suspect at the Pittsburgh Play- 
house. ... Katherine Emery ap- 
peared as guest star for the Theatre 
Intime, Princeton, in their production 
of a student-written play, Three White 
Leopards, by Lionel Wiggam.... 
Nancy Carroll played in Mr. and Mrs. 
North for the Dartmouth Players. 
... The Studio Theatre in New 
York, under Erwin Piscator’s direc- 


NEWS AND NOTES 


tion, is part of the Dramatic Work- 
shop of the New School for Social 
Research. It uses professional actors 
as well as student-actors in its pro- 
ductions, testing new plays, new tal- 
ents and new roles in a broad program 
of experimentation and discovery. 
This year’s plays included Frank 
Gabrielson’s Days of Our Youth with 
a mixed cast of actors and apprentices, 
The Criminals by Bruckner in which 
Lili Darvas made her first American 
appearance, Lessing’s Nathan the Wise 
with Herbert Berghof, which was later 
presented in an uptown theatre, and a 
dramatization of War and Peace. 


PLAYS NEW AND OLD 

New: Professional playwrights are 
also being invited to the college and 
university theatres to teach and to 
work on their own projects as well. 
We find Lynn Riggs at Baylor Uni- 
versity in Texas, teaching and direct- 
ing and offering his new play, Borned 
in Texas, in the Baylor Theatre; E. P. 
Conkle, on the staff of the University 
of Texas, contributing Bill and the 
Widowmaker, a new play about the 
legendary Pecos Bill, Texas’ first cow- 
boy; and Thomas Job giving his New 
England Picnic at Carnegie Tech. 
... The Community Players of 
Houston, Texas, gave a spectacular 
production of Edwin Justus Mayer’s 
Sunrise in my Pocket, and also a first 
production of Gaslight by Patrick 
Hamilton, which later appeared on 
Broadway as Angel Street. . . . The 
New England Repertory Playhouse 
gave Me and Harry by Charles Mer- 
gendahl, which also found its way to 
New York this year. . . . Hedgerow 
celebrates its 19th year with a produc- 
tion of Turpentine Boy by Helen Stet- 
son. ... The University of North 
Carolina’s new full-length plays in- 
clude Remember Who You Are by 
Frank Guess, and Behold, the Breth- 
ren by Joseph D. Feldman. . . . The 
University of Iowa, among the full- 
length new plays, produced under 
E. C. Mabie’s direction, gave Missis- 
sippi by Sara Sherman Pryor of 
Grinnell College, Iowa. . . . In its 
splendid new theatre the University of 
Wisconsin gives new as well as classic 
and modern plays, a recent production 
being Ronald E. Mitchell’s No Boots 
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in Bed which won the Etherage 
Award for Comedy of the Drama- 
tists’ Assembly at Stanford (1940). 
The play, laid in American Revolu- 
tionary days, is the work of a member 
of the Wisconsin faculty who has 
written plays in Welsh and whose 
comedies have been given literally 
all around the globe — Canada, Eire, 
Scotland, South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand.... The Faculty 
Players’ Club of the University of 
Illinois reports a war script, Tobruk 
Timetable by Mrs. Marcus Selden 
Goldman. . . . The Nashville Com- 
munity Playhouse announces another 
timely new play by Fritz Kleibacker 
(director) called Sailors of Toulon, 
which concerns the attempt of ad- 
herents of the Free French to take 
over units of the French fleet. 


Most Successful: The reports 
turned in on ‘most successful’ plays 
of the season reflect only too force- 
fully the general statement that 
shows must be louder and funnier for 
war consumption. In past years such 
plays as Fulius Caesar, Romeo and 
Fuliet, Peer Gynt, Yellow Fack, Arms 
and the Man received the accolade 
‘most popular’, ‘best box-office’. 
This war year votes for The Man Who 
Came to Dinner, Ladies in Retirement, 
The Women. The Seattle Repertory 
Playhouse reports that the first of 
these three played for seven weeks 
with the S.R.O. sign going up early in 
the day. Dayton Civic Theatre says 
that the biggest box-office successes 
were The Man and The Philadelphia 
Story. The Southern Illinois Normal 
University emphasizes the Kaufman 
and Hart success with the report that 
it broke all attendance records: ‘It 
was probably the best liked and cer- 
tainly the most financially successful 
performance in our history.’ The 
Women seemed also a most popular 
entrant. The Pitt Players at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh describe it as a 
box-office smash breaking all records. 

But these were not the only popu- 
lar plays. Fim Dandy, released by the 
National Theatre Conference (see 
Lee Norvelle’s article and the Fim 
Dandy pictures in this issue), is again 
and again described as the ‘most 
discussed’, the ‘most controversial’, 
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the ‘most exciting’ production, east, 
west, north and south. Saroyan, in- 
deed, is a runner-up of Shakespeare 
and Shaw in tributary theatre popu- 
larity. The Seattle Repertory (Mr. 
and Mrs. Burton W. James, directors) 
again reports that The Time of Your 
Life, ‘as far as quality is concerned, is 
one of the finest things we have done 
in years and ahead of its budget at the 
box-office by a large margin. In fact, 
in spite of all difficulties the present 
season has been the most successful in 
our history.’ . . . Leaping across the 
continent, we find The Time of Your 
Life making its mark in the Tucson 
Little Theatre production directed by 
Edward Reveaux, and the Brooklyn 
College Players producing it with fi- 
nancial and artistic success. . . . The 
Beautiful People (Wayne University) 
also begins to take its place in reper- 
tory. Indeed, every one of Mr. Sa- 
royan’s produced plays, My Heart’s 
in the Highlands, The Time of Your 
Life, Love’s Old Sweet Song, The 
Beautiful People and Fim Dandy could 
be seen in the theatres of America by 
a lively traveler. 

The University of Pittsburgh found 
itself producing Flight to the West 
at the crucial moment of Pearl Har- 
bor, as also, curiously enough, did the 
Seattle Repertory Playhouse, which 
closed its effective production of that 
pre-war discussion the day before 
Japan struck home. ... The Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, believing that 
a college theatre ‘should establish for 
its first duty the education of all par- 
ticipants, including audiences, to the 
best values in the theatre’, records 
with real satisfaction that the most 
popular and best reviewed of its re- 
cent productions were The Criminal 
Code, Counsellor-at-Law and Hell- 
bent fer Heaven, the last receiving the 
highest praise in spite of the fact that 
it was acted by an inexperienced 


group. 


Fresh from Broadway: Among this 
and last winter’s Broadway plays to 
find immediate welcome in the tribu- 
tary theatre are Lesley Storm’s Heart 
of a City, produced by the Cleveland 
Play House; Carl Allensworth’s Vi/- 
lage Green, produced by the Little 
Theatre of Jamestown, N. Y., and by 


the Amateur Comedy Club of Ney | 
York City; Letters to Lucerne, pro. | 
duced by the Oklahoma College for 
Women, Mills College, California, ang 
Finch Junior College, New York 
City. Glenville High School gave 
Cleveland its first sight of this year’s 
Kaufman and Ferber drama of Amer. 
ican life, The Land Is Bright. Old Ac. 
quaintance, by John Van Druten, was 
presented by the Guignol Theatre, 
University of Kentucky, as its 111th » 
production. The Lady Who Came to 
Stay was tried out by Capital Uni. | 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, for Samuel 
French prior to its publication. 


Unusual Revivals: In the group of 
unusual plays and revivals should be | 
listed the King-Smith Theatre’s pro- | 
duction of The Family Reunion by | 
T. S. Eliot; the University Civic | 
Theatre of the University of Denver's 
performance of Quiet Wedding by 
Esther McCracken, the first produc- 
tion in America of this English com- 
edy; the Swarthmore Players Club 
production of Eden Phillpotts’ The 
Farmer’s Wife, directed by John Dol- 
man, Jr., with the assistance of Sub- 
Lieutenant J. E. Reed of the Royal 
Navy, a Devon man who assisted the 
cast with the intricacies of Devon- 
shire dialect; the same play was also 


given at the Goodman Theatre; | 


James Shirley’s The Sisters, the last 
extant play licensed by Sir Henry 


Herbert before the closing of the | 
theatres in 1642, produced by Brown | 
University; 4// the Comforts of Home, | 


an almost forgotten farce with which 
the Millbrae Community Players 





Heavenly Express, program cover designed 
by Herbert Lyon, Tufts College. 
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raised $500 for the Red Cross. Max 
Reinhardt’s Workshop produced The 
Merchant of Yonkers with a third act 
combining, with Thornton Wilder’s 
approval, the material of the third 
and fourth acts and with a score writ- 
ten by Paul Schoop, brother of Trudi 
Schoop. The Colorado Springs Drama 
Club presented, under Ernst Lothar’s 
direction, a production of Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck which emphasized the 
modern commentary latent in the 
script. Richard of Bordeaux was given 
on the tiny stage of the Akron Weath- 
ervane Playhouse and Vincent Van 
Gogh by Arnaud d’Usseau and Rich- 
ard J. Collins at the Little Theatre 
of Dallas. 

Radio scripts have proved good ma- 
terial for experimental production, 
the Youngstown Players making three 
one-act plays from the CBS series on 
the Bill of Rights, as did also the Ko- 
share of Colorado College. 


MUSIC, OPERA, DANCE 
pew and plays with music, with 
their opportunity for interde- 
partmental and, occasionally, profes- 
sional cooperation, serve a construc- 
tive purpose in the college theatre 
repertory. Stanford University pro- 
duced an original script with a 
complete score prepared by Herbert 
Jan Popper, director of its e204 
Workshop, to celebrate Stanford’s 
goth anniversary. The Opera Work- 
shop also gave Knickerbocker Holiday 
and The Beggar's Opera, and con- 
tributed a score and background 
music written by students for Marco 
Millions. ... The University of 
Maine gave The Golden Apple by 
Frank Hanson and Beatrice Besse, 
winners of last year’s ASCAP Prize. 
... Among the other outstanding 
operatic productions were Conversa- 
tion Piece by Noel Coward (Erskine 
School, Boston); Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas (Wells College); The Tree on 
the Plains by Ernst Bacon, winner of 
a Guggenheim Fellowship (Palmetto 
Players, Spartanburg, S. C.); Out of 
Chaos, a choric drama with songs and 
verse in the Negro idiom (State 
Teachers College, Montgomery, 
Ala.); Die Fledermaus, directed by 
Ernst Gebert, at one time opera di- 
rector in Berlin (Tacoma Drama 


League, Wash.); Patience (Palo Alto 
Light Opera Association); The Snow 
Maiden by Rimsky-Korsakoff (the 
Dallas Little Theatre with Hockaday 
Institute of Music); Cavalleria Rust- 
icana (University of Nebraska); Car- 
men (Illini Theatre Guild); Faust, 
with a quartet of singers from the 
Metropolitan Opera (Bob Jones 
College); Theophilus, a thirteenth- 
century miracle play by Rutebeuf 
(Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
Neighborhood Playhouse School of 
the Theatre, with a group from the 
choir of the Pius X School of Litur- 
gical Music). 

The Washington Dance Playhouse 
provides a salutary respite from the 
wear and tear of wartime work in the 
nation’s capital. The Dance Play- 
house, under Evelyn Davis’ direction, 
is a cooperative and self-supporting 
venture, the dancers—many of 
whom are in Government work — 
doubling backstage and out front. 
Training its own dancers, creating its 
own theatre pieces, commissioning its 
own music from local composers, 
building its own audience, the Play- 
house is one of the many seedbeds 
from which the shoots of an indig- 
enous dance art are springing. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
bem standards of drama teaching 
in the high schools have risen 
steadily as the graduates of college 
and university schools of the theatre 
have gone back into the community 
with sound training and first-rate 
technical equipment. This gives point 
to a forward-looking suggestion from 
E. W. Borgers of the Hornell (N. Y.) 
High School: ‘I am convinced,’ he 
says, ‘that the future of the American 
theatre lies in the secondary school. 
Here is a building within reach of al- 
most every American citizen where 
plays may be presented. While facili- 
ties are usually not too good, they 
will serve if coupled with enthusiasm 
and ingenuity. For a few cents extra 
tax a full-time instructor can be em- 
ployed, who will have charge of both 
the school and the community dra- 
matic program. Ideally his duties 
would be: (a) the teaching of classes 
in dramatic production and interpre- 
tation in the secondary school; (b) 
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Ae 
YO 
NEVER CAN TELL 


You Never Can Tell, program cover by 
Charles Rice, Harrisburg Community Theatre. 


coordinating courses with other de- 
partments; (c) directing school pro- 
ductions from 4 to 6 p.m. four days a 
week; and (d) directing community 
productions in the evening. This allows 
one trained leader to integrate a com- 
munity drama program, making the 
school, as it should be, a dynamic prep- 
aration for rich use of leisure time in 
the community in adult life.’ 

The ferment of theatre activity at 
the high school level could easily fill 
many pages with heartening stories of 
achievement. In these energetic 
groups of youngsters before and be- 
hind auditorium footlights, the thea- 
tre audience of tomorrow is in the 
making. The range and quality of 
high school production has widened 
and improved in recent years. Leo- 
minster Senior High in Massachusetts, 
a centre of enterprise, presented an — 
adaptation of Julien Luchaire’s A/ti- 
tude 3200, calling it The World Is 
with Us. . . . Our Town finds its way 
to the stage of the Boise High in 
Idaho, a school that not only pro- 
duces first-rate plays but also tours a 
group of children’s plays to the ten 
elementary schools in the city—a 
strenuous enterprise which finds its 
reward in the pleasure of the younger 
children and the added experience 
and responsibility of the young act- 
ors... . Christopher Columbus 
High (N. Y. C.), like many others of 
its kind, produced a musical show 
written by the faculty, an operetta 
called Swords About the Queen, words 
by Edward Stasheff and Joseph J. 
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Poster for the Mills College production. 


Sexton, music by Donald K. Phillips. 
. « » The Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
High Schools produce two musicals an- 
nually, written around the particular 
acting, singing and dancing talents 
the year provides. . . . Among the 
straight plays listed are The Case of 
Mary Herries (otherwise known as 
Kind Lady), Rufus King, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; The Land Is Bright, Glenville 
High, Cleveland, a school which also 
has Star-Wagon and You Can't Take 
It with You to its credit; Suspect and 
Elizabeth the Queen, Webster Groves, 
Mo., one of the leaders in its field; 
Sun Up, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Our Town, 
Riverside, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR THE RECORD 

HE National Theatre Conference 

(Paul Green, President; Barclay 
S. Leathem, Executive Secretary) has 
eight major projects under way, two 
of which — the New Plays Project 
and the Camp Project — are reported 
on in this issue. Its quarterly Budletin 
carries further news and articles. 
..+ The American Educational 
Theatre Association (James H. Parke, 
University of Texas, President) has 
organized its work under twelve com- 
mittee chairmen, and set up a mimeo- 
graphed News Letter as a means of 
communication between its members. 
. . . The newly established American 
Communal Theatre — ACT — (Al- 
bert Johnson, Cornell College, Iowa, 
President) will use Centre Aisle as its 
outlet and plans to serve the ‘com- 
munal’ theatres in a variety of ways. 
. . » The National Collegiate Play- 
ers, of which Wesley Swanson (Uni- 
versity of Illinois) is President, is the 
national honorary dramatic fraternity 
and has The Players Magazine (A. B. 
Joder, Cheyenne, Wyoming, Editor) 
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as its mouthpiece. ... The high 
schools have their own organiza- 
tion, the National Thespian Dra- 
matic Honor Society for High Schools 
(Mildred E. Murphy, National Di- 
rector), which serves this large field 
according to its special needs. 


TOURING 
— University, whose unique 
new theatre boasting five stages 
in one auditorium was described in 
THEATRE ARTS, July 1941, has had a 
lively season of production and is 
planning a spring tour with Macbeth, 
The Terrible Meek and The Upper 
Room. . . . Fort Hays Kansas State 
College Little Theatre continues its 
practice of taking shows on tour, 
thereby serving the double purpose of 
giving its students experience and 
also entertaining theatre-starved com- 
munities. This year Othello and the 
Gilbertian fooleries of Tom Cobb, or 
Fortune’s Toy provided sharp con- 
trast in entertainment. . . . The As- 
sociated Students of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, who have 
already experimented with a touring 
company, have been able to keep up 
their good work in spite of war diffi- 
culties. Once again they played at 
Berkeley and Fresno, adding a per- 
formance at Fort Cronkhite to their 
increased schedule. . . . The Caro- 
lina Playmakers traveled 8000 miles 
with Paul Green’s The House of Con- 
nelly, this time taking in neighbor 
states and New England, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin as well. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, THEATRES 
vEN if Banff were not one of the 
most beautiful spots in all Amer- 

ica, the Banff School of Fine Arts 
would still be attractive to summer 
workers in the field of theatre, art, 
music and handicrafts. The school is 
held in August under the joint direc- 
tion of the Institute of Technology 
and Art at Calgary and the Exten- 
sion Department of the University of 
Alberta, of which Donald Cameron is 
Director. A newsnote claims that the 
school had among its students at one 
and the same time a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Alberta, the head of 
the Drama Department of Tuskegee, 
the millionaire head of a famous sew- 





Design by Alfred Dunn, Univ. of Idaho. 


ing-machine company, a lady sheriff 
from California, a playwright from 
Buenos Aires and ‘the usual run of 
professors, school teachers and college 
students’. For several years the The- 
atre Department has been headed by 
Dr. Frederick Koch, associated with 
Professor Joseph Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, E. Maldwyn Jones and 
Sidney Risk of Alberta College of Ed- 
ucation. The major interest of the 
Theatre Department centres on play- 
writing and experimental production, 
relating particularly to original plays 
of Canadian life, for which the school 
has found an increasingly fertile field. 

The Department of Drama of Yale 
University will conduct this year its 
first summer session, a departure 
stimulated by war needs. The summer 
session (July 6 to August 15) will be 
run by the regular staff headed by 
Allardyce Nicoll and including Walter 
Prichard Eaton and Stanley McCand- 
less. . . . Colorado will hold its an- 
nual summer Fine Arts Conference at 
Colorado Springs as in the past. 
Music, dance, drama, literature as 
well as the visual arts will be covered 
by a special summer faculty including 
Hanya Holm for the dance, Roy Har- 
ris as chairman of the Chamber Music 
Festival and Dr. Ernst Lothar of 
Vienna at the head of the drama ses- 
sion. . . . The Arts Division of Ben- 
nington’s Summer Session will empha- 
size the dance, music and the graphic 
arts, the theatre being for the mo- 
ment in abeyance. Martha Graham 
and her company will be in residence, 
and though there will be no Dance 
Festival this year, Miss Graham will 
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BOOKS OF THE THEATRE 





THE PENTHOUSE 
THEATRE 


BY GLENN HUGHES 


This is a book about an idea that become a 
theatre. The Penthouse idea is the most stimu- 
lating factor in the non-commercial theatre 
today. It is being adopted from coast to coast. 
Here is a vivid and complete description of the 
history and operation of the plan—plays 
presented without scenery in the center of the 
room or theatre—; an explanation of the tech- 
nique and the physical theatre requirements 
(very few); and suggestions as to the choice 
of plays. This is a volume which will open new 
vistas for the alert theatre producer and di- 
rector. "Before you know it you're deep in one 
of the most dramatic stories of drama ‘ve 
ever read.''—Seattle Times Price $2.00 


HOME-BUILT LIGHT- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


BY THEODORE FUCHS 


Here is a book you cannot afford to be without 
—a book which offers a solution to your light- 
ing problems—for schools, colleges, and other 
amateur producers with limited budgets. This 
volume presents a series of fourteen simplified 
designs for building various ae o stage 
lighting and control equipment desig 
have been evolved with but one purpose in 
mind—to enable the amateur producer to 
acquire a complete set of stage lighting 
equipment at the lowest possible cost consist- 
ent with good construction and effective re- 
sults, You can do good lighting in spite of 
priorities and purse-strings. Build your 
Price $2.50 





NEW THEATRES for OLD 


BY MORDECAI GORELIK 


The stirring account of the rise and fall of stage 
and screen techniques—in playwriting, acting, 
directing and scene design—against a back- 
ground of momentous social and political 
changes. “NEW THEATRES FOR OLD is the 
most solidly htful, and exciting, and pro- 
vocative top- ‘must’ American theatre book 
to appear since the several Stark Young vol- 
umes. It is emphatically required reading and 
study. A year’s college course should be, and 
will be, built cround it."—Prof. Edwin Dverr, 
Western Reserve University. Price $4.50 


SCENES for STUDENT 
ACTORS vouwwme v 


Edited with Notes by Frances Cosgrove 


These dramatic selections from new plays are 
ideally suited for high schools, colleges, uni- 
versities and dramatic schools. The immedicte 
success ond popularity of the previous volumes 
have made them indispensable in many class- 
rooms and on many stages throughout the 
country. Miss Cosgrove states in her Preface to 
the current edition: “The selection of material 
for this volume has followed the pattern and 
policy which governed the compilation of the 
earlier books. Scenes are included which allow 
a wide variety of both solo and group work. 
A wide choice of both humorous and serious 
scenes by American and foreign authors is 
provided in forms that are both prose and 
poetic.” Price $1.50 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 











make use of the resources of Benning- 
ton to develop a new work for produc- 
tion next season. The teaching staff 
includes Martha Hill, Erick Hawkins, 
Louis Horst and others. 

The Berkshire Playhouse (William 
Miles, director) will run its theatre 
and its school (under F. Theodore 
Cloake) as usual.... The Cain 
Park Theatre (Dina Rees Evans, su- 
pervising director) announces a busy 
fifth season with ten plays on the 
schedule, a summer school of the 
theatre and an impressive list of staff 
members drawn from the tributary 
and professional theatre. Pictures of 
past productions at Cain Park and 
other theatres, all of which planned at 
the time to continue their past suc- 
cesses into the 1942 season, appeared 
in the June issue of THEATRE ARTS; 
these were: the Cape Theatre, the 
Manhattan Theatre Colony at Ogun- 
quit, the Cape Playhouse, the Peter- 
borough Players, the New London 
Players, and the Mountain Play- 
house, Jennerstown, Penna. The last, 
in sending THEATRE ARTS the charm- 
ing interior for Pursuit of Happiness 
which we reproduced, failed to name 
the designer of the set, Carl Low. The 
name of the photographer, which ap- 
peared on the photograph, was used 
by mistake as that of the designer. 


PENTHOUSE THEATRE 
b & theory and practice of centre 
staging, with which Glenn 
Hughes has been experimenting for a 
number of years at the University of 
Washington, is described in detail in 
his new book, The Penthouse Theatre, 
just published by Samuel French ($2). 
Beside chapters on the origin and de- 
velopment of his idea, Mr. Hughes de- 
scribes the structure and functioning 
of his streamlined theatre (pictured 
in THEATRE ARTS, March 1941) and 
presents analysis and photographs of 
various productions given, with excel- 
lent box-office success, on his circus 
stage. The chronological list of Pent- 
house productions from 1932 to 1941 
indicates that almost every type of 
modern comedy can be effectively 
handled in arena style. By way of 
good measure Mr. Hughes includes 
two scripts, one of his own and one by 
his wife, Babette Hughes. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 
DRAMA IN AMERICA 

1701-1800 

Lewis P. Waldo $3.50 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY (12 pleys ebout Victoria) 

Lawrence Housman 3.00 
SUNDAY BEST 

John Cecil Holm 2.50 
THE PENTHOUSE IDEA 

Glenn Hughes 2.90 

@ INTERESTING REPRINTS @ 
THE BOOK OF THE DANCE 1.98 

Lincoln Kirstein (formerly $5.00) 
CLAUDIA 

Rose Franken 75 
THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 

William Seroyan 75 
ON BORROWED TIME 

Paul Osborn 75 
THE TALLEY METHOD 

5. N. Behrman 75 
PYGMALION 

Bernard Shaw 25 
48 West 52nd St New York, N. Y. 

oan 
STAGE TECHNIQUE 
MADE EASY 
by Selma Paley Morosco 
and Athea Lounsbury 











Learn Poise and 
Fluency in Acting 
for Stage, Screen 
and Radio... 


An invaluable guide 
for anyone with stage 
aspirations! You get a 
complete self-teaching 
course in stage tech- 
nique, clearly showing 
you how to master the 
fundamentals of sway- 
ing an audience. 
The simple language, 
combin with over 
100 figure drawings, 
demonstrates every 
move on stage and en- 
ables you to observe 
your own mistakes 
and correct them 
easily. 
A “must” for anyone 
with stage, screen or 
radio ambitions! 
Only $1.50. 
= scum eae ea ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 
M. S. MILL CO., INC., 286 Filth Ave., New York City 
Please send me...... of Stace Tecamique 
Maps Easy @ $1.50 > 








Oo CO.D. 0 Check © Money Order 
We will pay postage if you enclose remittance. 
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TALKING TO YOU 
Razzle-Dazzle, by William Saroyan. 
Harcourt, Brace: $3.50. 
I" AN earlier volume William Saro- 
yan wrote, ‘It’s a sad work of art 
that needs an explanation, a bad work 
that can’t stand one.’ There are some 
‘sad’ works in this collection of short 
plays and sketches — radio, ballet, 
vaudeville, opera, circus—and at 
least one or two ‘bad’ ones, along 
with plays like Hello Out There and 
Talking to You, one-acters that equal 
the playwright’s best. In short, Saro- 
yan has dumped the drawer, and it 
would be a disastrous give-away with 
any other writer. But he comes to his 
own rescue with what seems at first a 
mere trick, turning the miscellany 
into ‘Razzle-Dazzle, The Human 
Ballet, Opera and Circus, or There’s 
Something I Got to Tell You’. Yet 
the trick is truth’s own; fragments 
and trivia come together in a far from 
fragmentary and trivial whole. Even 
better, here is Saroyan on Saroyan in 
a series of prefaces whose candor 
rivals Shaw’s and whose wisdom — 
on art, criticism and life — goes at 
least as deep. 

The comparison with Shaw is not 
fortuitous. Saroyan claims him as the 
most important single influence upon 
his writings and, despite all that 
might be cited to underscore the para- 
dox, the claim must be allowed. Saro- 
yan’s is the drama of ideas, his people 
the shining embodiments of the 
dreams of mind-heart. Not to see this 
has been the chief stumbling block for 
those who have been unable to ‘un- 
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derstand’ him. His plays are, if you 

lease, the dialectical exercises of the 
ome whose logic goes to the inside of 
words for the songs they sing and 
whose ideas are the basic ones: hun- 
ger, love, fear, death, truth, beauty, 
goodness, immortality, God, the ‘hu- 
man’, man and his destiny. 

That this has for the most part es- 
caped both his worshippers and his 
detractors is hardly Saroyan’s fault. 
He who runs may read; it is really 
that transparent. But, as Saroyan 
might observe, one has to be running, 
and there aren’t many of that stamp 
and vigor today. Yet Saroyan may be 
in for a surprise. There may be those 
who can listen to what he has to say, 
know it for truth, and even now begin 
to cut short the six or seven thousand 
years it’s going to take ‘to get the 
world out of the idiot nightmare it’s in 
now’ and make it ‘a place in which it 
will be possible for the living to live’. 
One does not want to bet on it too 
much or too hard, but perhaps there 
are others to whom the poet can talk 
besides God. That may even be why 
this book got made. 

GEORGE BEISWANGER 


When Peoples Meet, a Study in 
Race and Culture Contacts, edited 
by Alain Locke and Bernhard fF. 
Stern. Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation: $7.50. 
oe is one happy hope for the 
motorless days ahead of most of 
us. There will be time to read. There 
will be time, for example, for such a 
fascinating, thoughtful, meaty book 
as When Peoples Meet, which, quite 
apart from all its social values, is 
surely a mine for dramatists, although 
the authors probably never thought of 
this as one of its uses. 

Several months ago a writer in the 
Authors’ League Bulletin gave as the 
reason why there were so few good 
plays available today the fact that 
many of our dramatic conflicts were 
outlawed by the change in human re- 
lations brought about by the war. If 
this is so — and no doubt it is — then 
the new set of relations which the war 
has opened up, between races, be- 
tween opposing cultures, between cul- 
tures that might be friendly if they 
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NEW and SECOND-HAND 


Carefully selected stock for instructors, 
students, collectors, libraries, little thea- 
tres and theatrophiles. 


Send for Your Copy of 


Summer (1942) Catalogue 
Just Issued 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 


221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
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Successful Novels 
Successful Motion Pictures 


SUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
MY MAN GODFREY 


A comedy in three acts based on the 
picturized novel by Eric Hatch. One easy 
interior. 6M, 6W and Extras. 


MAGNIFICENT 
OBSESSION 


Dramatized from the best-selling novel by 
Lloyd C. Douglas on which the motion 
picture was based. One set. 5M, 5W and 
Extras. 


FOUR DAUGHTERS 


A comedy in three acts based on the First 
National motion picture released by 
Warner Bros. From the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine story, Sister Act, by Fannie 
Hurst. One set. 5M, SW. 


THE YOUNG IN HEART 


A comedy in three acts based on the 
motion picture released by Selznick Inter- 
national Pictures. From the Saturday 
Evening Post story, The Gay Banditti, by 
Ida A. R. Wylie. One set and optional 
prologue. 6M, 6W, Extras. 


Books for each play, 75¢ 
Director's Manuscripts lent free 
Send for descriptive play catalogue 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Margaret DeM. Brown 





MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL VASSAR COLLEGE 


Given its first American production by the Federal Theatre in 1936 under 
the direction of Hallie Flanagan, Murder in the Cathedral was done this 
year at Vassar under the same hand. The script was approached anew with 
present urgencies in mind, the staging emphasizing the poet’s awareness 
of small men’s lives in the cross currents of great men’s conflicts. A thematic 
rather than realistic setting was designed by Martin W. Fallon. 














J. J. Mooney, Dublin 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA GAIETY THEATRE, DUBLIN 


The seventieth anniversary of the opening of the Gaiety Theatre in Dublin 
was celebrated with Hilton Edwards’ and Micheal MacLiammoir’s produc- 
tion of George Bernard Shaw’s Caesar and Cleopatra. Hilton Edwards played 
Caesar; Betty Chancellor, Cleopatra; Coralie Carmichael, Ftatateeta; and 
Micheal MacLiammoir, Apollodorus. Settings and costumes were designed 
by MacLiammoir. Above is the Prologue, with Liam Gaftney as the Persian 
(seated left), and Christopher Casson as Belzanor (fourth from left). 
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RECOMMENDED BOOKS FROM 
RECENT LISTS 


The followin books, valuable additions 
to theatre libraries, are advertised by 
their publishers on the recommendation 
of the Editorial Staff of THEATRE ARTS. 


REFERENCE 

WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE 

edited by John Parker. Ninth Fdi- 
tion. Pitman: $8.50. 
THE FILM INDEX 

Volume 1, The Film as Art; a 
Bibliography. Published in coopera- 
tion with the Film Art Library, New 
York City WPA Writers’ Project. 
H. W. Wilson: $10. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING 

by Paul D. Magriel (1936). H. W. 
Wilson: $4.75. 
A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING 

Fourth Cumulated Supplement, 
1936-1940. H. W. Wilson: $1.85. 


THEATRE 
AN ACTOR PREPARES 


by Constantin Stanislavski, trans- 


lated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hap- 


good. Theatre Arts: $2.50. 
ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE 


by George C. D. Odell. Volume XII, 
1882-1885. Columbia University Press: 
$8.75. Volumes I through XI are also 


available at $8.75 each. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW THEATRE 

Essays on the modern theatre by 
Norman Bel Geddes, 


and others. 


Lee Simonson, 
Theatre Arts: 


25 
PP 4 


5 
CURTAINS GOING UP 

by Albert McCleery and Carl Glick 
Pitman: $4. 
THE FIRST SIX LESSONS IN ACTING 


Richard Be lesla vsky ° 


2 - 
$1.50. 


by 


Arts: 


Theatre 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS 
by Katherine M. Lester and Bess V. 


Oerke. Manual Arts: $10 
MASKS 
by Herbert R. Kniffin. Manual 
Arts: $3.50. 
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were not strangers, can serve as bases 
for a thousand dramas by wide-awake, 
wide-spirited dramatists of a new 
generation. 

There is not a page of When Peoples 
Meet that is not enlightening and en- 
couraging. It is, in the main, a selec- 
tion from the best writings on every 
phase of the problem of race contacts 
through history. But the editorial in- 
troductions which precede each selec- 
tion, and which are in a way a sum- 
mary of the book’s entire contents, 
are alone worth the price of the book 
for their thoughtful presentation, the 
information they convey, the philoso- 
phy of race relations they develop. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Mvthology, by Edith Hamilton. Lit- 
tle, Brown: $3.50. 


iy HER lucid style, which so happily 
combines wit, wisdom and a reviv- 
ifying enthusiasm, Edith Hamilton 
has written a book which will un- 
doubtedly become a bible for theatre 
lovers as well as a comforting compan- 
ion for many a hard-driven young 
scholar. Here in one volume are gath- 
ered all the Greek and Roman myths 
which have been the richest source 
material of western drama. Many of 
the Greek stories, indeed, survived 
chiefly because the playwright-poets 
of the Golden Age turned them into 
theatre form. Aeschylus fashioned the 
imperishable Oresteia from the saga 
of the house of Atreus, and in so doing 
gave birth to an apostolic succession 
of tragedies which have run through 
theatre history, while the legends of 
the Royal House of Thebes engen- 
dered the masterpieces of Sophocles 
and Euripides. Parts of Miss Hamil- 
ton’s chapters on both these fate- 
ridden families were published in 

THEATRE ARTS. 
The early Greek mythologists 
‘transferred a world of fear into a 
world of beauty’, and it is this world 
that Miss Hamilton unrollis before us, 
telling the stories as nearly as possible 
in the words of the great poets and 
playwrights, and illustrating her 
points with quotations, in her own ad- 
mirable translations, from the poems 
and plays where the stories were first 
(or best) told. To make her book 
complete, Miss Hamilton has added 
chapters on Norse mythology and 
appended a series of engaging genea- 
logical charts of the gods and hero- 
families, thereby rounding out a de- 
lightful, authoritative and indispen- 

sable volume. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful 
in finding promptly the “Out-of- 
Print” or “Hard-to-Find” books 
which you particularly desire. 


Please write us stating “Wants.” 
No obligation. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 


Station O, Box 22 New York City 
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Towards a Theatre Library 
| 
(Continued) 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 
by Stanley McCandless. Theatre 
Arts: $1.50. 


PLAYERS AT WORK 


by Morton Eustis. 
$1.50. 


Theatre Arts: 


PRODUCING THE PLAY 

by John Gassner, together with the 
New Scene Technician’s Handbook, 
by Philip Barber. Dryden: $3.25 
STAGES OF THE WORLD 

Theatre Arts Prints, Series IV. 
Theatre Arts: bound $1.50, in sheets 
$1. 
TAKING THE STAGE 

by Crocker, Fields and Broomall. 
Pitman: $2.50. 


THEATER ART 


by Victor E. D’Amico. Manual 

Arts: $3.§0. 
ALLIED ARTS 

MARTHA GRAHAM 

by Barbara Morgan. Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce: $3. 
THE NEGRO CARAVAN 

edited by S. Brown, A. P. Davis 
and U. Lee. Dryden: $3.25. 
THE OPERA AND ITS FUTURE IN 
AMERICA 


by Herbert Graf. W. W. Norton: 


$4.75. 
ANTHOLOGIES 


AESCHYLUS TO HEBBEL 


edited by P. M. Buck, John Gass- 
ner and H. S. Alberson. Dryden: 
$2.10. 


AMERICA’S LOST PLAYS SERIES 
Princeton University Press: 20 

volumes $85, single copies $5. 

IBSEN TO ODETS 


edited by P. M. Buck, John Gassner 
and H. S. Alberson. Dryden: $2.10. 
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NATIONAL 
LITTLE THEATRE DIRECTORY 








LL 


ILLINOIS (Cont’d) 





The Little Theatre of Western Springs 
Western Springs, Illinois 


Director — Mary Cattell 
Production Manager — Salvatore (Sully) Lange 





——— es 


INDIANA 








ALABAMA 


COLORADO (Cont’d) 





THE COLLEGE THEATRE 
Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 


Director — Walter H. Trumbauer 


LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education 
Greeley, Colorado 

Director — Helen Langworthy 





BLACKFRIARS 


University, Alabama 
35th Season 1941-2 


Director — Lester Raines; President — Harvey 


Pope; Business Mgr. — Allen Bales 


PERRY-MANSFIELD THEATRE 
WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Director — Charlotte Perry 
Assistant Dir. — Portia Mansfield 





CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 





PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DRAMA GUILD 


Auburn, California 
Director — Lillian B. Allan 


University Theatre Association 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 
Director — Robert E. Will 





University of California 
at Los Angeles 
Campus Theatre 


Student Head — Jack Thomas; Faculty Dir. — 
Ralph Freud; Grad. Dir. — Jack Morrison 





Mills College Drama Association 
Mills College, California 
Direction — M. L. Stebbins, L. Louise Ste- 

phens, Evaline Uhl Wright 
Design — J. H. Crouch 





HILLBARN SUMMER THEATRE 


San Mateo, California 
Directors — Robert Brauns, Sam Rolph, Ralph 


hram 





CANAL ZONE 


BALBOA LITTLE THEATRE 
Division of Schools, Executive Dept. 
The Panama Canal 


Balboa, Canal Zone 
Director — Subert Turbyfill 








COLORADO 





University of Colorado Theatre 


Boulder, Colorado 


Directors — G. F. Reynolds, Francis Wolle, 
E. J. West, Mabel S. Reynolds 





DRAMATIC CLUB 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE 


Fort Collins, Colorado 
Director — Ruth Jocelyn Wattles 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Catholic University Theatre 
Washington, D. C. 


Director — Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P 
Staff — Ralph Brown, Dr. Josephine Callan, 
Walter Kerr, Alan Schneider 





ILLINOIS 


MONTICELLO COLLEGE 


Alton, Illinois 





Director of Dramatics — Solveig Wenzel 





Goodman Memorial Theatre 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 


Head of School of Drama — Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head — Mary Agnes Doyle 





NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
THEATRE 


Evanston, Illinois 





Mac Murray College Theatre 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
Director — Volney Hampton 


Associates — Herbert Philippi, Dorothy Rem- 
ley, Dorothy Beck 





THE ILLINI THEATRE GUILD 


University of Illinois 


Director — Wesley Swanson 
Technical Director — Joseph W. Scott 
Operatic Director — Kathryn Janie Sutherlin 





PURDUE PLAYSHOP 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Director — H. Kenn Carmichael 





———. 


IOWA 


KENDALL COMMUNITY 
PLAY HOUSE 


Des Moines, lowa 





Director — Verner Haldene 





Grinnell College 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
Grinnell, lowa 


Director — Sara Sherman Pryor 
Technical Assistant — Joseph Becker 





CORNELL COLLEGE THEATRE 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


Director — Albert Johnson 
Associate Director — Bertha Johnson 





KANSAS 
FORT HAYS KANSAS 
STATE COLLEGE 
Theatre Group 


Director — Orvis Grout 








LOUISIANA 


TULANE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
New Orleans, La. 


Director — Monroe Lippman 
Technical Director — Heinz Thannhauser 








MAINE 


THE MAINE MASQUE THEATRE 
University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 
Director — Herschel L. Bricker 








MARYLAND 





Theatre Division 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 








Directors — Kay Rivett, Ken Rockefeller 
Designer — Albert Heschong 
Technician — Harold Ross 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MASQUERS OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE 


Director — Curtis Canfield 


Designer — Charles Rogers 
Technical Director — Ralph C. McGoun 
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NEW YORK 


PENNSYLVANIA 





| GIASSACHUSETTS (Cont'd) 
_—— 


ERSKINE DRAMA DEPARTMENT 
111 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Director — Phyllis Stohl 





—— 


LELAND POWERS SCHOOL 
of the Theatre and Radio 
31 Evans Way, Boston, Mass. 


President — Moroni Olsen 
Treasurer — Haven M. Powers 





—_—_—_— 


Idler Club of Radcliffe 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Director — Phyllis Stohl 








GLOUCESTER SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE, INC. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Director — Florence Cunningham 
Closed during the war. 





Department of Drama, Speech and 
TUFTS COLLEGE THEATRE 
Medford, Mass. 


Director — Marston Balch 
Assistant Director — John R. Woodruff 





THE LABORATORY THEATRE 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Mass. 


Director — William Peery 
Assistant Director — Louise Wallis 





MINNESOTA 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Play Production Division, 
Speech Department 


Director — Hilda Rose Stahl 








MISSOURI 


MISSOURI WORKSHOP 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Director — Donovan Rhynsburger 
Technical Director — Herbert Smith 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





THE DARTMOUTH PLAYERS 
Hanover, N. H. 
Director — Warner Bentley 
Technical Director — Henry B. Williams 
Assistant Director — Theodore Packard 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
and Summer Theatre 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Director — A. M. Drummond 
Assistant Director — W. H. Stainton 





LITTLE THEATRE of 
JAMESTOWN 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Directors — George and Harriet Warren 
Scene Designer — Leland B. Ward 





Civic University Theatre 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Director — Sawyer Falk 
Technical Director — John Moe 





NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CAROLINA PLAYMAKERS 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Director — Frederick H. Koch 
Associate Director — Samuel Selden 








OHIO 


WEATHERVANE PLAYHOUSE 
Akron, Ohio 





Community Group Directing 





CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Director — Dina Rees Evans; Manager — Wil- 
liam R. Winters; Technician — Gerard 
Gentile; Coordinator — John W. Hulburt 





PLAYERS CLUB 
547 Franklin Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Director — Stokes McCune 
20th Season 





OKLAHOMA 





Dramatic Department 


OKLAHOMA COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Director — Frances Dinsmore Davis; Staff — 


Claribel Baird, Clarice Tatman, Ruth G. Ball 





OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Drama Division, University Theatre 
Eugene, Oregon 
Director — Ottilie Turnbull Seybolt 


Assistant Director — Horace W. Robinson 








NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
New London, New Hampshire 


Directors — Josephine E. Holmes 


Dorothy A. Claverie 


PORTLAND CIVIC THEATRE 


Portland, Oregon 


Director — Donald Marye 
Executive Director — Arlington B. Crum 








THE SAINT JOSEPH PLAYERS 
Braddock, Pa. 


Sponsors of The Werdna School of Drama 
Director — Rev. A. J. Schneider 





GREEN — CLUB 
° 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Lancaster, Pa. 
Director — Darrell Larsen 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
Department of Dramatic Art 
Meadville, Pa. 


John W. Hulburt, Harold Kopel, Delisle 
Crawford 








THE PENN STATE PLAYERS 
State College, Pa. 


Director — Arthur C. Cloetingh 





RHODE ISLAND 





Dramatic Productions 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Director — Ben W. Brown 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


PALMETTO PLAYERS 
Converse College 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Director — Hazel Abbott 








TEXAS 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
The University of Texas 





Austin, Texas 


Director — James H. Parke 





HOUSTON COMMUNITY 
PLAYERS 


Houston, Texas 


Director — Margo Jones 





VIRGINIA 


The William and Mary Theatre 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM and MARY 
Williamsburg, Virginia 


Director — Althea Hunt; Designer — Prentice 
Hill; Technical and Lighting Dir. — Arthur Ross 








WASHINGTON 


School of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


Operating Penthouse and Showboat Theatres 
Executive Director — Glenn Hughes 
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THEATRICAL 
FABRICS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











Theatre Arts Summer Specials 


August Issue 


The Negro in the American Theatre 








A Picturebook, with Narrative by Edith J. R. Isaacs 


Negro favorites—both plays and players—of theatre and 
'screen, dance and song, from the days of the minstrels to 
Native Son. 














STAGE a COSTUME 


abrics 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 













@ Reps MAHARAM Supplies Every 
@ Velours Fabric Need for the THEA- 
TRE. Seme service and quality 
rendered to leading Broad- 
wey Productions. 







Free Samples sent to rec- 
ognized groups or schools 


Address Dept. “T”’ 













130 West 46th St., N. Y. 


@ CHICAGO @ LOS ANGELES 
6 E. Lake St. 819 Santee St. 









TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Your magazines will not 
be forwarded by the 
Post Office 


PLEASE LET US KNOW YOUR SUMMER 
ADDRESS IMMEDIATELY 


Also please give us the date your 
address should be changed 
back to the original 
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aan | Included among the 67 illustrations are pictures of: 
PAUL ROBESON ROSE MC CLENDON 
BILL ROBINSON IRA ALDRIDGE 
=» FLORENCE MILLS EDDIE ANDERSON 
’ JOSEPHINE BAKER BOB COLE 
DA Z IAN Ss ETHEL WATERS J. ROSAMOND JOHNSON 
EST. 1842 INC CANADA LEE WILLIAMS AND WALKER 
142 WEST 4608 STREET. Et KATHERINE DUNHAM SISSLE AND BLAKE 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y TODD DUNCAN ONG 
BRANCH OFFICES 4 LOUIS ARMSTR 
CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES EDNA THOMAS W. C. HANDY 
BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA fm’! 
2 September Issue L 
2 100 Years of Fabric Superiority 


A Scriptwriters Sample Book 
RADIO 


Samson by Norman Corwin 
(A Complete Radio Drama) 


SCREEN 
The Human Comedy 


by William Saroyan 


(A Sequence from the Scenario) 


DANCE 
American Document 
by Martha Graham 
(The Libretto and a description of the Dance) 


SOLDIER REVUE 
At Ease 
by Sylvia Fine and Max Liebman 


(Six Songs and Sketches from the Show, 
written for soldiers to produce themselves) 


PANTOMIME 
L’Enfant Prodigue py Michel Carre 


Adapted by Ashley Dukes 


(Prologues, Act |, and Act Ill, Scene 5) 


advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 

















PERS 
THERT ES 
rTUDIS 


+ 


North Salem Road 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT 


29 West 56 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Repertory for 1942 43 
1. “Afton Water” by William Saroyan 
2. “Labor for the Wind” by Irwin Shaw 


3. “Romeo and Juliet” by Shakespeare 


Bin 


interviews by appointment: THE SECRETARY 
CHEKHOV THEATRE STUDIO 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Phone: Ridgefield 33 











OF 


| Dramatic Workshop ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


FIRST YEAR — CLASS WORK 


SECOND YEAR — PRODUCTION LABORATORY 


THE STUDIO THEATRE — BACKSTAGE EXPERIENCE 


THE NEW SCHOOL 


Fall term begins Monday, October 5 
DIRECTING, ACTING, VOICE, DESIGN, MOVEMENT, PRACTICAL WORK IN STAGECRAFT 


Weekly readings or partial presentations of classic and modern plays, supplemented by 
lectures and discussion, 
STUDENTS are by turn PARTICIPANTS, AUDIENCE and CRITICS 


Acclaimed by critics for its 1941-42 productions 


Days of Our Youth (Gabrielson) 
Directed by James Light 

The Criminals (Bruckner) 
Directed by Sanford Meisner 


Wer and Peace (Tolstoi-Neumann-Piscator) 
Directed by Erwin Piscator 

Nethen the Wise (Lessing- Bruckner) 
Directed by James Light 





66 West 12th Street 


Catalogue on Request 


GRamercy 7-6221 New York City 

















33 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE @ PASADENA 
GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director...CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 


Signs “two-way contract” in Hollywood 


Your career, too, may start at Playhouse 


Herschel Daugherty, pictured here, has signed a 
two-way (acting and directing) contract with War- 
ner Brothers. He's latest in a steadily growing list 
of those whose start toward professional success 
is made through the Playhouse. More players go 
to screen careers from here than from any other 
single source. Graduates also in stage and radio 
work. Many employed as directors and teachers. 
We produce 60 plays each year before paying au- 
dience and our School provides professional train- 
ing with a practical application. Ask for details. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 28 


Write General Manager now for illustrated catalog. 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


CALIFORNIA 











. rNN 
Summer Course in New York 
Productions for Talent Scouts 


Radio Course by Bide Dudley, 
Radio Commentator 








Fall session begins October 5th 
90, of last year’s class new engaged inthe prolessen 


Catalog on Request hae COUNTER 
15 West 67th St., New York ROCKEF Radio City) 


ENdicott 2-3345 SUsquehanna 7-0100 





FORTHE n 


IRVINE STUDIO fore fill 


Qarter, Meni Het. Jobe Steves ||} FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ART 


and Joan Blaine among those trained 
26th YEAR of STARMAKING 


STAGE -SCREEN -RADIO » oveen 27th Year 
DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES © SCREEN 
@ RADIO 


@ TELEVISION 
Acting, Dicccting, Teaching. Courses in 
Effective Speech, Public Speaking. 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES WHILE IN 
TRAINING. 
SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORK 
Aug. 10-29 (3 weeks) 


SATURDAY SCHOOL Separate ae 4 School ond Children’s 





New York 





630 Fitth Avenue 
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On the Record 


FROM its very first years THEATRE 


arts has followed with keen interest 

the steady progress of the American 
Negro in the various branches of the 
theatre. The pages of the magazine 
contain a rich record in review and in 
illustration, of the important plays 
with which Negro artists have been 
associated. 

As early as May 1917, Zona Gale 
was writing of ‘Colored Players and 
Their Plays’. In July 1919 there was 
» pantomime, Danse Calinda, by 
Ridgely Torrence, author of Three 
| Plays for a Negro Theatre. In January 
| 1920 the full text of Eugene O’Neill’s 
|The Dreamy Kid; in January 1921, 
the first printing of The Emperor 
| Fones. In 1924, Paul 
Green’s prize-winning play The No 
‘Count Boy. 

Aaron Douglass’ designs for The 
_Emperor ‘Fones (later a feature of 
Joseph Urban’s Theatre Arts Exhibi- 
tion arranged for the Architectural 


November 


League) first appeared in THEATRE 
arts in February 1926, And in that 
| same issue, Alain Locke’s important 
article, ‘The Negro and the American 
Stage’, followed later (October 1926) 
by ‘The Drama of Negro Life’ and 
(October 1941) ‘Broadway and the 
Negro Drama’. 

André ‘The 


| Dance: Under European Eyes’ (April 


Levinson’s Negro 
1927) was a distinct contribution to 


dance criticism. Sterling Brown’s 


‘Sporting Beasley’ (February 


1932 
THEATRE ARTS considers one of the 
| treasures of the magazine’s small out- 
put of poetry. 

During recent years, the growing 
work of Negro directors and play- 
| wrights in the tributary theatre has 
|been receiving attention, down to 
Lillian Voorhees’ ‘Make-Up in Sepia’ 
(July 1941). And, by way of looking 
forward, there is now in the portfolio 
a called ‘Guitar’ by Owen 
Dodson, author of ‘The Divine Com- 
edy’ (produced at Yale) and one of 
the 
director-playwrights. 

All of this by way of supplement to 


the month-by-month news record of 


poem 


most talented of the younger 


contemporary plays and players. 











GOODMAN 


MEMORIAL THEATRE 


SCHOO! OF ame 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistant Head 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
Certificate, B. F. A. and M. F. A. Degrees 








For information: 
Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, 
Dept. T. A., Goodman Memorial Theatre 

















DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


FOR 


RECENT 
BROADWAY PLAYS 


FOR 


LITTLE THEATRES, COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS 


Send for ovr free new catalogue 


Dramatists Play Service 
6 East 39th Street New York, N.Y. 



























LELAND 
.. POWERS 


Theatre Arts Specials 


7 s 
September Issue 


A Scriptwriters Sample Book 


(Don’t miss this one: if you write, if you read, 
if you watch, if you listen) 


RADIO 


Samson by Norman Corwin 
(A Complete Radio Drama) 


SCREEN 
The Human Comedy 
by William Saroyan 
(A Sequence from the Scenario) 


DANCE 
American Document 


by Martha Graham 


(The Libretto and a description of the Dance, 
with Illustrations) 


SOLDIER REVUE 
At Ease 


by Sylvia Fine and Max Liebman 


(Six Songs and Sketches from the Show, 
written for soldiers to produce themselves) 


PANTOMIME 
L’Enfant Prodiguve by Michel Carre 


Adapted by Ashley Dukes 


(Prologues, Act |, and Act Ill, Scene 5, with 


lllustrations) 
e e® @ 


October Issue 
Broadway in Prospect 








SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE AND RADIO , 
Graduates are forging ahead on the stage, in featuring 
radio and motion pictures as well as in teaching i 
positions ask for latest placement report’ i} ’ 
Complete dramatic training under faculty of | Who Ss Who Among the Producers 
professionals: Acting, Directing, Play Produc 
tion, Teaching, Radio Acting, Continuity a 
Writing, Progra Buildin, Fully equipped i 
i ere Theatee peer pe mye ~ saatien with 
»pportunity for acting and recognition. 
For Catalog address the Dean The usual forecast of plays and players 
3 Evans Way i} ° " 
BOSTON, MASS, | === that will make the headlines next season. 
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